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Who  Are  the  Gifted.? 

By  A.  R.  MEAD 
1719  N.  W.  6th  Avenue 
Gainesville,  Florida 


IN  Tlir.  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,  Ian 
McCIart'n  has  the  Scotch  sch(K)l- 
niaster  tell  his  wealthy  neighbor  that 
one  of  the  boys  is  a  “lad  of  pairts,”  and 
that  he,  the  man  of  wealth,  would  do 
well  for  himself  if  he  would  help  that 
lad  pay  his  expenses  at  the  university. 
Doubtless  that  lad  was  very  high  in 
ability  in  his  studies.  He  was  thus 
gifted.  In  one  of  the  parables,  Jesus 
is  recorded  by  Matthew  (Chapter  25, 
verses  14-30)  as  telling  the  parable 
of  the  talents  and  how  they  were  as¬ 
signed  to  individuals  differently.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  one  to  apply  the  ideas 
of  that  story  to  the  varying  gifts  of  hu¬ 
man  bt‘ings,  one,  two  and  more  talents 
which,  if  not  u.scd,  tend  to  disappear. 
The  ten  talented  persons  have  been  like 
the  Scotch  lad,  and  from  early  times 
they  have  had  some  degree  of  social  ap¬ 
proval  and  have  been  valued  highly  by 
some  people.  Now  we  are  deluged  with 
a  demand  for  many  gifted  to  supply  the 
war  machinery’  of  our  nation. 

Both  Innate  and  Learned 

In  much  of  the  literature  about  gift¬ 
edness,  there  is  a  direct  statement  or 
implication  that  giftedness  is  an  inher¬ 
ited  capacity  of  the  child.  And  much 


study  has  been  given  to  that  idea.  This 
view  has  its  importance  to  education 
and  to  our  society,  but  if  we  restrict 
giftedness  to  that  alone  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  from  consideration  many 
outstanding  achievements  of  children, 
youth  and  adults  whom  we  cannot  now 
identify  as  having  such  inherited  high- 
quality  gifts.  The  writer,  therefore,  chal¬ 
lenges  the  view  as  too  limited  and  urges 
that  a  broader  concept  be  accepted  for 
basic  study  and  for  educational  prac¬ 
tice.  U'e  strive  to  identify  and  assist 
gifted  children  whether  we  judge,  or 
know,  that  their  giftedness  is  basically 
inherited  or  acquired. 

Defined  and  Illustrated 

But  what  is  this  thing  called  gifted- 
ness?  The  writer  defines  it  as  follows: 
Giftedness  is  that  unique  quality,  or 
qualities,  or  abilities  of  an  individual 
shown  in  his  or  her  high  level  of 
achievement  and  in  the  bases  of  that 
achievement;  and  the  qualities  or  abil¬ 
ities  may  be  of  many  different  kinds. 

For  example,  Thomas  A.  Edison  had 
obvious  well-known  gifts  as  to  inven¬ 
tiveness,  and  these  were  more  than  the 
so-called  intellectual  gifts.  When  we 
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consider  the  case  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  out¬ 
standing  gifts,  or  unique  abilities  in  the 
understanding  and  practice  of  ethical 
living,  in  music,  in  religious  writing 
and  research,  and  in  his  deep  insight 
into  the  lives  of  his  fellowmen  and  his 
services  to  them.  Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
was  a  giant  intellectually  and  his  dis¬ 
cernment  of  ethical  values  was  at  a  high 
level.  The  reader  of  a  good  biography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  may  be  surprised 
at  the  variety  of  this  man’s  gifts.  He 
was  great  in  diplomacy,  overcoming  the 
intrigues  of  his  own  countrymen;  great 
in  science  and  experimentation;  out¬ 
standing  in  politics;  and  a  leader  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  education!  Was  Mohandas 
K.  Gandhi  an  intellectual  giant?  Perhaps 
not,  but  because  of  his  ability  to  make 
plans,  to  lead  his  own  people  in  a  high 
quality  of  behavior  and  also  to  maintain 
high  ethical  relations  with  the  British, 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  world’s  great 
religious  leaders.  The  writer  knew  Ar¬ 
thur  Griffith  of  Garrett,  Indiana,  who 
had  one  intellectual  gift,  great  skill  in 
arithmetical  computation,  but  who  was 
quite  unable  to  do  many  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  own  daily  needs. 

Sir  Francis  Galton  in  his  Heriditary 
Genius  compiled  a  vast  array  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  gifted  people  in  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  statesmanship,  phil¬ 
osophy,  science,  religion  and  many  other 
types.  A  study  made  in  France  many 
years  ago  revealed  that  the  outstanding 
persons  in  the  then  understood  genius 
class  were  almost  entirely  from  those 
families  who  lived  in  the  chateaus;  i.  e., 
they  were  persons  highly  privileged  eco¬ 
nomically  who  applied  themselves  to 
creative  work.  Our  “Father  of  American 
Sociolog}’,”  Lester  F.  Ward,  wrote  a 
whole  volume  on  the  theme  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  number  of  geniuses,  we 


should  create  universal  education  and 
make  it  work  at  the  highest  level  of 
effectiveness.  His  evidence  is  worthy  of 
consideration  when  we  assume  that  gifts 
are  acquired  as  well  as  inherited. 

In  view  of  many  evidences,  the  writer 
insists  that  gifted  persons  are  not  always 
those  with  very  high  I.Q.’s  who  have 
inherited  a  ver}'  high  degree  of  capacity 
to  learn  ideas. 

Intellectual  Giftedness 

Having  declared  that  giftedness  is 
not  just  intellectual  in  character,  and 
that  many  gifts  of  individuals  are 
largely  the  products  of  their  growth  and 
education,  even  though  their  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  may  not  be  higher  than 
100,  the  writer  will  indicate  several 
classes  or  types  of  giftedness.  The  first 
is  that  frequently  named  intellectual 
and  refers  to  those  with  high  intelligence 
quotients  and  high  achievement  levels 
in  the  world  of  ideas.  There  is  little  dis¬ 
pute  among  psychologists  and  educators 
as  to  some  of  the  qualities  of  this  gift, 
or  the  characteristics  of  persons  who 
have  such  gifts.  In  the  past  and  now, 
educational  workers  were  and  still  are 
quite  prone  to  identify  giftedness  as  the 
intellectual,  and  to  overlook  many  other 
kinds  of  giftedness. 

In  our  present  conception  of  intel¬ 
lectual  giftedness  we  include  a  high 
capacity’  to  learn  ideas  and  to  develop 
them  into  rich  meanings  and  under¬ 
standings.  W'hile  this  includes  consider¬ 
able  ability’  to  memorize,  it  is  not  just 
rote  memorization  but  retention,  recall 
and  relating  of  relevant  ideas.  With 
these  qualities,  the  gifted  person  has 
the  potentiality  of  growing  into  a  high¬ 
ly  able  thinker,  at  least  in  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  field.  We  often  demand  that  these 
persons  produce  a  high  quality  -of 
thinking  in  many  areas,  which  they  can¬ 
not  do  unless  they  have  basic  ideas  and 
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knowledge  in  those  fields.  Many  have 
a  very  high  quality  of  ability  to  do  rea¬ 
soning  in  abstract  thinking.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  worth  much  to  the  world,  and 
we  should  do  all  we  possibly  can  to 
commend,  provide  for,  and  stimulate 
them  to  productivity.  At  present,  we 
are  able  to  identify  early  in  life  many 
of  the  personalities  with  this  kind  of 
gift,  although  more  can  be  learned  about 
that  condition  also. 

Giftedness  of  Aesthetic  Character 

Second  in  degree  of  recognition  in 
our  educational  practices  are  those  gifts 
that  are  basic  and  operate  in  the  so- 
called  aesthetic  activities  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Among  adults,  we  recognize 
these  traits  in  the  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  of  creative  writers,  jwets,  mu¬ 
sicians,  painters,  sculptors,  designers, 
decorators,  artists  in  human  movements 
(dancers),  architects  and  many  others. 
In  early  life  some  of  these  persons  re¬ 
veal  strong  sensitivity  to  sound,  color, 
harmony  in  structure  and  movement, 
and  other  basic  elements  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  adults  exhibit  these  gifts  as  com¬ 
posers  of  various  art  products,  or  in 
the  use  of  the  product  to  provide  aes¬ 
thetic  enjoyment  for  others.  Obviously, 
this  type  of  gift  is  of  great  value  to  hu¬ 
manity  and  is  often  so  appraised.  In 
this  type,  there  is,  also,  much  that  comes 
from  long  and  arduous  periods  of  study, 
training,  practice,  and  experimentation. 

Superb  Physical  Gifts 

A  third  group  comprises  gifts  that 
are  primarily  physical.  We  have  many 
children  who  are  given  by  inheritance 
magnificent  physical  bodies  and  who  ac¬ 
quire  marvelous  control  over  their  move¬ 
ments  and  operation.  Among  both 
sexes,  bodies  built  well  proportionally, 
schooled  in  beautiful  harmonic  move¬ 
ments  of  grace,  are  of  themselves  of 


great  beauty — the  beauty  of  the  human 
form.  In  addition,  such  gifts  grow  into 
great  abilities  to  achieve.  Many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  with  these  gifts 
are  now  exploited  by  our  system  of  com¬ 
petitive  athletics  and  through  beauty 
contests.  1  he  writer  has  often  wondered 
if  we  are  missing  much  by  limiting  our 
development  of  these  gifts  in  the  fash¬ 
ions  listed.  Perhaps  these  are  gifts  about 
which  we  need  to  learn  much  more  than 
we  are  now  applying  in  practice. 

High  Moral  and  Spiritual  Qualities 

A  fourth  class  consists  of  gifts  of  an 
unusually  high  level  of  discernment  and 
practice  of  hciman  behavior  as  to  its  eth¬ 
ical  quality  and  the  related  spiritual  in¬ 
sights  and  religious  applications.  These 
are  ethical  understandings  and  spiritual 
insights,  sensitivity  to  human  relation¬ 
ships  of  moral  values  to  a  high  degree 
and  abilities  to  do  the  things  involved  in 
the  understandings.  Many  times  some  of 
these  gifts  tend  to  incorporate  a  degree 
of  mysticism,  sometimes  to  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  personality  and  sometimes 
otherwise.  Among  adults,  we  recognize 
persons  with  these  gifts  often  as  the 
philosophers,  the  outstanding  religious 
leaders  and  the  great  thinkers  and 
writers  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  hu¬ 
man  behavior.  This  gift  must  have  a 
basic  capacity  of  the  intellectual  type 
that  is  strong  and  it  must  utilize  much 
thinking  and  reasoning  about  the  many 
varied  human  behavior  problems.  This 
gift  will  often  include  a  rich  and  strong 
sensitivity  to  the  moral  qualities  of  all 
sorts  of  human  relations  and  acts,  and 
will  enable  the  possessor  to  identify 
many  effective  improvements  in  our 
wavs  of  living  with  each  other. 

The  writer  assumes  that  now  the 
need  for  many  people  with  such  gifts 
is  very  great,  although  he  judges  that 
the  value  placed  upon  such  gifts  by 
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many  ol  tlie  people  of  our  nation  is  none 
too  high.  Perhaps  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  group  dynamics  may  contrib¬ 
ute  to  this  type  of  gift  and  its  operation. 
And  may  we  hope  that  grants  of  money, 
commensurate  to  the  needs  involved, 
will  be  made  a\ailable  to  work  in  this 
held  and  that  these  grants  will  be  as 
adequate  as  those  for  scientific,  medical 
and  agricultural  research  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  project  worthy  of  vigor¬ 
ous  promotion  by  the  liberal-arts  col¬ 
leges. 

High  Level  Social  Liiderstatidin^ 
and  Living 

\'ery  closely  related  to  the  gifts  of 
ethical  and  spiritual  understanding  and 
practice  is  that  gift  of  unusual  ability  to 
live  and  work  with  people  whether  they 
are  like  you  or  not  or  whether  they  want 
to  co-operate  or  not — the  gift  of  high 
quality  social  behavior  and  social  living 
in  many  areas  of  life.  The  writer  has 
obserxed  its  absence  among  some  kinder¬ 
garten  cbildren,  and,  conversely,  he  has 
seen  some  in  the  kindergarten  who  al¬ 
ready  exhibited  the  beginnings  of  that 
gift. 

Among  adults  we  find  persons  with 
these  gifts  among  our  leading  sociol¬ 
ogists,  some  leaders  in  the  business 
world  and  some  of  the  educational  lead¬ 
ers.  This  gift  involves  many  component 
qualities  such  as;  sensitivity  to  social 
or  group  conditions;  ability  to  control 
one’s  own  feelings  of  irritation  and  an¬ 
noyance  in  the  presence  of  others;  a 
keen  liking  for  other  people;  and  high 
qualitv  operational  techniques  in  work¬ 
ing  with  other  people.  Some  of  our 
statesmen  are  fine  examples  of  this  txpe 
of  gifted  person.  Just  now,  we  have 
many  persons  dedicated  to  the  intellect¬ 
ual  aims  of  education  who  strongly  ob¬ 
ject  to  educational  institutions  including 
this  gift  as  one  type  of  educational  ob¬ 


jective.  To  the  writer  this  indicates  a 
view  of  gifts  and  needs  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  real  needs. 

Great  Economic  Abilities 

As  one  observes  our  society  today,  or 
reads  the  history  of  man,  he  must  con¬ 
clude  that  there  have  been  many  per¬ 
sons  who  had  gifts  of  the  economic  tvpe. 
As  adults,  they  are  recogni/cd  as  the 
leaders  in  economic  theory  and  leaders 
in  economic  practices.  Among  the  eco¬ 
nomists  we  readily  recognize  Adam 
Smith  and  others  of  his  caliber.  Others 
are  the  great  capitalists,  entrepeneurs, 
and  adventurers  in  great  business  pro¬ 
jects.  In  both  economic  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  there  has  often  been  an  absence  of 
the  ethical  perceptions  needful  for  a 
constructive  society.  Sometimes  this  gift 
is  very  closely  associated  with  a  life 
career,  so  closely  related  that  it  domi¬ 
nates  the  career.  One  can  doubt  that 
we  inherit  this  gift.  It  may  be  based 
upon  certain  innate  characteristics,  but 
it  is  probably  an  acquired  high-level 
ability  or  abilities. 

Sensitivity  to  values  in  property  and 
to  conduct  of  trade  and  commerce,  de¬ 
sire  for  interchange  of  economic  goods, 
sometimes  a  desire  to  serve  others  with 
such  goods,  and  considerable  concern 
for  the  use  of  money  are  some  of  the 
easily  identihable  characteristics  of  this 
high-level  ability.  The  concern  that  men 
have  for  the  need  for  economic  goods 
has  led  to  the  development  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale  of  three  great  economic- 
social  systems,  capitalism,  socialism,  and 
communism.  \\  hen  the  capitalist  unites 
with  the  economic  ability  a  high-level 
sense  of  social  and  ethical  responsibility, 
we  find  the  examples  of  great  humani¬ 
tarians.  This  tvpe  of  gift — the  econom¬ 
ic-social — is  of  very  great  importance. 
It  has  been  too  much  neglected  and. 
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when  ilevelopeil,  has  been  somewhat 
isolated  Irom  the  ethieal-swial  prineiplcs 
needed. 

Unique  Combinations  of  Great  Abilities 
riic  writer  has  here  identified  six 
groups  of  gifts,  or  six  kinds  of  gifted¬ 
ness.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  but  six.  These  are  merely  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  variety  of  gifts  human  be¬ 
ings  possess  and  de\elop.  There  are 
many,  many  more.  Perhaps  the  most 
frequent  type  of  gift  is  none  of  these 
just  deseribed  but  another  which  is  a 
combination  of  high-quality  abilities 
covering  several  fields  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Albert  Schweit/er  shows  this 
in  high  ability  in  religion,  swial  con¬ 
cern  and  service,  music,  thcologv,  and 
medical  and  health  service.  Theodore 
H(M)sevelt  was  a  contributor  to  history, 
a  political  leader,  and  a  great  hunter. 
Gandhi’s  life  illustrates  another  com¬ 
bination,  as  does  the  life  of  Franklin. 


Imjwrtance  of  Great  Gifts 
to  Our  Way  of  iAfe 
I  he  life  and  culture  of  our  nation  is 
based  upon  some  conceptions  of  democ¬ 
racy  as  a  way  of  life  and  certain  parts 
of  the  Christian  heritage.  True,  these 
arc  being  modified  but  they  are  still 
extant  and  important.  Both  of  these 
bases  demand  the  recognition  of  the 
worthwhilcness  of  each  individual,  and 
especially  the  uniqueness  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  through  the  conserving  and 
cultivation  of  these  unitjue  characteris¬ 
tics  that  our  nation  has  become  wbat  it 
is;  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  enormous  mag¬ 
nitude  to  those  who  started  the  nation 
that  way.  As  Avorkers  with  children, 
vouth  and  adults  in  home,  school, 
church  and  community,  we  have  a  most 
important  obligation  to  preserve  and  to 
improve  greatly  these  heritages  from 
our  past  history.  W'c  can  do  this  better 
and  better,  if  we  expand  our  concept 
of  giftedness  and  make  our  applications 
likewise. 


Our  Greatest  Educational  Tragedy 


liy  DAN  C. 
Sati  Diego  Uuifii 
San  Diego, 

Mh  CHEAT  TEACHER  gave  us 
the  story  of  the  five-talent,  the 
two-talent,  and  the  one-talent 
men,  in  which  the  one-talent  man  did 
not  make  good.  It  uas  a  sad  story.  But 
the  stor\'  would  have  been  more  tragic — 
and  perhaps  more  nearly  true  to  life  — 
if  it  had  been  tbe  five-talent  man  who 
ilid  not  make  the  most  of  his  possibili¬ 
ties.  It  seems,  empirically,  that  a  larger 
projwrtion  of  five-talent  than  of  one- 
talent  men  bur\  their  talents — or 
worse,  dissipate  or  squander  them.  This 
waste  of  our  most  precious  of  natural 
resources  is  America’s  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  tragedy. 

OW  Hat 

There  is  nothing  new  or  sensational 
about  this  observation.  It  is  as  old  as  or¬ 
ganized  efforts  to  instruct.  Doubtlessly 
one  could  find  bibliographical  references 
to  the  tragedy  as  far  back  as  we  have 
|>edagogical  literature.  An  accidental 
find  of  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  con¬ 
sidered  the  problem,  but  regarded  it  as 
of  but  little  consequence.  Its  author 
said,  "The  pendulum  has  swung  de- 
cidely  in  favor  of  the  extra-bright  child. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  not  swung  too  far.’’’ 

The  Twenty-third  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society'  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Part  I,  at  a  slightly  earlier  date, 
considered  a  "Curriculum  for  Cifted 
Children,’’  and  at  the  1925  delegate 
assembly  of  the  National  Education  As- 
scK'iation,  Superintendent  Ballou  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  said,  “The  quarter 


SHANNON 
;d  School  District 
California 

of  a  century  ending  this  year  of  1925 
will  stand  out  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  epcK'h  of  remarkable  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  science  of  education. 

.  .  .  The  modifications  in  our  school 
organization  looking  toward  meeting 
the  individual  differences  among  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  outstanding  result  of  scien¬ 
tific  educational  research. ’’- 

Modern  science  of  education  had  its 
origin  in  the  standardized  testing  move¬ 
ment  and  the  subsequent  matbematical 
determination  of  individual  differences 
among  pupils.  It  has  ever  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  needs  of  the  gifted,  as  well 
as  of  other  children, 

M  iss  Aull’s  profession  of  unconcern 
for  what  she  called  the  "verbally  intel¬ 
ligent’’  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  as  a  token  of  the  temper 
of  the  times.  Miss  Aull  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  her  attitude  by  stressing  her  great¬ 
er  concern  for  certain  types  of  special 
talent,  as  opposed  to  general  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Recent  Fervor 

Although  the  gifted  child — and  edu¬ 
cation’s  inadequate  regard  for  his  needs 
— has,  like  the  poor,  been  w'ith  us 
always,  he  has  enjoyed  an  upsurgence  in 
attention  from  professional  educators 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1957,  concern  for  him  became  a 
subject  of  nation-wide  hysteria.  Before 
Sputnik,  both  professional  and  lay  in¬ 
terest  in  the  education  of  gifted  children 
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was  motivated  mainly  by  abstract  no¬ 
tions  of  justice  and  wisdom,  but  after 
America’s  setback  in  tbe  cold  war,  and 
her  humiliating  failure  at  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral  two  months  later,  following  weeks 
of  inordinate  fanfare,  lay  interest  in 
particular  was  stimulated  by  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  practical  problem. 

Many  of  the  proposals  made  in  reac¬ 
tion  to  Sputnik  are  products  of  sheer 
desperation  and  ill-considered  lunges. 
But  there  are  some  voices  of  wisdom 
heard  among  the  uproar,  one  such  being 
that  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  In  testify¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  preparedness  sub¬ 
committee,  Dr.  Bush  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  "finding  and  educating 
the  best  scientific  talent  ....  to  seek 
out  from  all  over  the  country  the  young¬ 
sters  with  the  most  promise  for  suceed- 
ing  in  the  sciences.” 

To  Dr.  Bush’s  proposal,  professional 
educators  can  say  only,  "So  mote  it  be.” 
But  why  limit  the  talent  scouting  to 
scientists  alone?  Alert  educators  for 
years  ujwn  years  have  appreciated  the 
necessity  for  catering  to  the  individual 
differences  among  all  children,  the 
gifted  children  as  well  as  others.  India¬ 
napolis  and  San  Diego  for  example,  had 
programs  well  worked  out  before  Sput¬ 
nik.  The  plan  described  in  this  issue  by 
Lewis  \V.  Gilfoy  and  George  flail  arc 
not  crash  programs.  Also,  plans  arc  be¬ 
ing  worked  out  in  numerous  other 
places,  such  as  Denver,  St.  Louis,  and 
Milwaukee.  Professor  Warren  A.  Ketch- 
am  of  the  L’niversity  of  Michigan,  as  an¬ 
other  example,  has  for  the  past  several 
years  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  gifted,  taught  a  course  in 
it,  and  done  research  and  written  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  area.  It  is  only  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  cold  war  which  have 
alerted  much  of  our  populace  to  the 
tragedy  of  waste — and  even  then  only 


to  the  extent  of  meeting  an  immediate 
problem  in  a  specific  area. 

Our  leading  educators,  men  who 
have  long  appreciated  the  neglected  po¬ 
tentiality  in  our  gifted  pupils  in  all 
areas  and  are  not  merely  scared  into  a 
recognition  of  it  at  the  eleventh  hour 
for  scientists  only,  would  develop  all 
gifted  pupils  to  the  maximum  of  their 
possibilities  for  self-realization  and  for 
service  to  society.  In  this  ambition,  lead¬ 
ing  professional  educators  would  over- 
l{K)k  no  field  of  special  talent,  as  was 
desired  by  Miss  Aull,  and  as  is  defined 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Mead  in  the  preceding 
article.  Also,  they  would  be  fully  as  in¬ 
terested  in  all-round  brilliance  as  in 
special  endowments.  Furthermore,  they 
would  employ  the  extra-curricular,  as 
well  as  curricular  activities  in  leading 
out  pupils,  as  Dr.  Harry  C.  McKown 
proposes  in  the  following  article. 

Leading  professional  educators  have 
long  wanted  to  work  for  our  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  as  diligently  as  for  our  subnormal, 
but  public  support  has  not  been  forth¬ 
coming.  They  often  have  said  satirically 
— and  not  without  justification — that 
for  a  child  to  receive  the  best  schooling 
which  Arnerica  is  able  to  provide,  he 
must  be  either  mentally  deficient  or 
morally  delinquent.  The  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  now  coming  to  appreciate  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  leading  educator’s  long-time 
ideal,  even  if  not  for  the  noblest  of  rea¬ 
sons  or  broadest  of  applications.  Educa¬ 
tors,  therefore,  must  be  quick  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  public  fervor  before  it  subsides 
and  legislatures  once  more  slump  into 
their  proverbial  educational  economy 
doldrums  if  the  peak  of  public  fervor 
has  not  already  passed. 

Means  to  the  End 

Just  how  the  school — and  the  home, 
as  Dr.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers  and  Hel¬ 
en  W.  Lellew  aptly  emphasize — will 
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lead  out  the  gifted  child  to  his  maxi- 
nuim  self-reali/atioii  and  serviceabilitv, 
falls  under  three  headings:  what  to 
leach,  how  to  teach,  and  administrative 
organization,  not  overlooking  the  special 
(jualities  of  teachers  which  Professor 
Pichorn  recommends.  If  this  had  to  be 
summarized  in  a  single  sentence,  it 
would  be  teaching  the  gifted  child  what 
he  wants  to  know  when  he  wants  to 
know  it,  just  as  is  advisable  for  any 
child.  It  would  not  have  him  in  college 
while  he  is  still  preadolescent.  It  will 
respect  his  social  age,  just  as  should  any 
child's  educational  program,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  an  exceptional  child’s  social 
age  lies  about  half  way  between  his 
mental  age  and  his  chronological  age, 
thus  permitting  and  encouraging  a  few 
years  of  acceleration  of  the  gifted  child. 

■More  particularly,  the  home  and 
school  will  foster  the  development  of  the 
gifted  child  by  keeping  him  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  others  of  his  degree  of  social 
maturity  for  the  bulk  of  his  social  ex¬ 
perience.  But  not  all  of  anybody’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  social.  By  individual  coun¬ 
selling,  tutoring,  and  provision  of  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  gifted  child  will  get  addi¬ 
tional  experiences  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of,  his  special  or  general  ex¬ 
ceptional  talent. 

Administrative  '  provisions  for  the 
education  of  gifted  children — i.  e.  such 
things  as  special  schools,  special  classes, 
acceleration,  sectioning  within  a  grade 
or  a  subject,  etc. — can  never  solve  the 
problem  alone.  After  the  administrative 
organization  is  set  up,  the  more  import¬ 
ant  questions  of  what  to  teach  and  how 
to  teach  will  still  have  to  be  answered. 
Whatever  administrative  provision  is 
made,  therefore,  must  be  to  facilitate 
teaching  in  the  light  of  the  “what”  and 
“how”  which  are  decided  in  advance. 


A  considerable  degree  of  individual¬ 
ized  instruction,  with  the  use  of  unit 
teaching  and  special  projects  for  the 
gifted  or  talented  pupils,  probably  will 
pro\e  to  be  the  best  course  of  action  in 
most  schools.  This  is  a  special  adapta¬ 
tion  of  “teaching  the  gifted  child  what 
he  wants  to  know  when  he  wants  to 
know  it,”  mentioned  earlier. 

Motivatiou  and  Guidance 

Such  being  the  case,  the  core  of 
teaching  the  gifted — of  preventing  re¬ 
currences  of  our  greatest  educational 
tragedy — lies  in  motivation  and  guid¬ 
ance,  just  as  it  does  for  any  child,  but 
more  so.  Until  a  learner  of  any  degree 
of  maturity  or  any  degree  of  special  or 
general  competence  wants  to  know,  he 
cannot  be  taught,  except  for  incidental 
learnings,  such  as  learning  to  talk. 

One  acquires  his  basic  vocabulary  by 
incidental  learning,  but  he  does  not 
learn  to  spell  that  way.  Spelling  requires 
purposing.  All  efforts  toward  institu¬ 
tionalized  education  are  predicated  on 
purposeful  learnings  instead  of  incident¬ 
al  ones.  Therefore,  the  learner  must 
have  purpose.  He  must  appreciate  the 
need  to  know.  To  help  learners  devel¬ 
op  this  appreciation — be  they  gifted  or 
otherwise — is  the  basic  challenge  to 
teachers  and  parents.  Dr.  J.  R.  Shan¬ 
non’s  story  of  four  gifted  boys  attests  to 
this  point. 

If  Sputniks  from  Russia  become  as 
common  as  rice  in  China,  they  cannot 
b(K)st  youth’s  learning  of  science — or 
of  anvthing  else — until  youth  appreci¬ 
ates  the  need  to  know.  Sputniks  can 
alert  people,  or  scare  them,  but  the  best 
motivation  lies  in  other  directions.  True 
and  abiding  Appreciation  of  the  need 
to  know  rests  on  a  recognition  of  the 
cause-and-effcct  relationship  between 
knowing  on  the  one  hand  and  maximum 
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selt-reali/ation  and  service  to  humanity 
on  the  other.  Therein  lies  the  basic  ap¬ 
peal  to  pupils,  be  they  either  gifted  or 
less  highly  endowed. 

To  be  sure,  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  has 
always  been  one  of  our  best-known  in¬ 
centives  to  action.  There  is  almost 
nothing  which  a  normal  person  hates 
doing  worse  than  doing  nothing.  Per¬ 
haps  the  foremost  reason  whv  most  re¬ 
search  scientists  chose  their  vocations 
was  their  love  of  it.  But  this  does  not 
conllict  with  appreciation  of  need;  it 
illustrates  it.  joy  of  doing  is  one  aspect 
of  sclf-rcali/ation. 

Sot  Easy  hut  Eossihlc 

To  generate  motive  where  it  does  not 
exist  is  no  simple  matter.  We  know  too 
little  about  how  to  do  it.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  other  problems  connected  with 
the  education  of  gifted  children  arc  not 
easy,  as  Professor  Klausmcicr  most  ably 
outlines.  The  problems  are  both  numer¬ 
ous  and  difficult. 

One  immediate  and  impressive  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  relative  ease  or  difficulty 
of  asking  and  answering  questions  is 
provided  by  the  nature  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  in  this  issue  of  V.ducatkm.  In  plan¬ 
ning  this  special  issue,  we  hoped  to  get 


manuscripts  of  four  types;  research  re¬ 
ports,  basic  theory,  case  studies,  and 
effective  scIkmiI  practices.  .\nd  we  got 
good  manuscripts  in  three  of  the  four 
categories,  but  failed  in  the  first  and 
foremost  one  mentioned  —  research  re¬ 
ports! 

That  this  should  be  true  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Man’s  reach  is  always  greater 
than  his  grasp,  his  achievements  never 
equal  his  aspiration,  his  successes  never 
equal  his  attempts,  his  answers  never 
equal  his  questions.  Such  is  life.  It  is 
true  in  all  fields  of  organized  know  ledge. 
Tiiucation  is  not  alone  here. 

With  the  best  that  we  can  ever 
achieve  in  educating  gifted  pupils — 
when  we  reach  the  ultimate — there 
still  will  remain  a  few  diamonds  in  the 
rough.  But  we  will  be  able  to  discover 
ami  polish  most  of  the  gems.  If  we 
thought  we  could  not,  we  might  as  well 
shut  up  shop  and  quit.  We  say  we  can 
because  we  have  in  other  areas.  W  hat 
man  has  done,  man  can  do.  W’e  will 
succeed  when  we  put  as  much  effort 
and  expense  into  it  as  we  are  now  put¬ 
ting  into  developing  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 
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School  Activities  and 

the  Gifted  Child 

By  HARRY  C.  McKOWN 
Editor,  School  Activities 
Gilson,  Knox  Co.,  Illinois 


irTF.D  CHILD?  Gifted  in  what 
— brains,  brawn,  looks,  per¬ 
sonality,  memory,  originality? 
Gifted  in  music,  dramatics,  dancing, 
athletics,  “gab?”  Gifted  in  parents, 
teachers,  friends?  It  is  regrettable  that 
to  most  people  “gifted  child”  is  taken 
to  mean  one  who  has  a  very  high  IQ, 
makes  excellent  school  marks,  is  always 
on  the  honor  roll,  and  demonstrates  a 
“quiz,  kid”  type  of  specialized  ability. 
This  is  understandable,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  school’s  traditional  empha¬ 
sis  ujwn  marks  (at  the  very  best,  only 
fairly  intelligent  guesses).  So  folks  tend 
to  be  awe-stricken  at  tbe  expression 
“gifted  child.” 

Obviously,  it  is  entirely  possible — 
and  probably  often  is  actually  so — for 
the  “gifted  child”  to  be  a  wreck  physi¬ 
cally,  a  bore  .socially,  a  moron  morally, 
a  dud  spiritually,  an  unpredictable  emo¬ 
tionally,  a  flop  recreationally,  and  a 
thorougbly  ungifted  in  other  ways.  Oft¬ 
en  too,  it  seems,  that  the  more  “gifted” 
he  is  held  up  to  be,  the  narrower  and 
the  more  ungifted,  in  a  broader  sense, 
he  tends  to  become.  In  such  an  instance 
his  Gift  may  be  a  decided  debit  instead 
of  a  decided  credit. 

"Oh,”  we  hear  some  teacher  say,  "but 
you’re  taking  an  extreme  case,  a  very 
extreme  case.  There  are  many,  many 
pupils  who  are  gifted  mentally  who  arc 
also  gifted  in  these  other  ways.  In  fact. 


I  know  many,  many  mentally  gifted 
young  people  who  are  on  the  football 
team,  in  the  band,  in  dramatics,  de¬ 
bate,  who  serve  on  the  student  council,” 
etc.  etc. 

To  which  we  reply,  “O.K.,  but 
wouldn’t  these  boys  and  girls  be  still 
more  gifted  mentally  if  they  did  not 
participate  in  these  largely  extra-mental 
activities  and  devoted  all  their  time  to 
their  Gift?” 

To  which  he  would  probably  say, 
"Yes,  but  we  don’t  want  them  to  be 
gifted  mentally,  wc  want  them  to  have 
broadening  experience  and  development 
as  well.” 

To  which  we  would  reply,  “Exactly, 
now  let’s  do  just  that,  in  definitely 
planned  form,  not  just  allow  it  to  hap¬ 
pen  accidentally.” 

How  Will  We  Do  It? 

In  the  first  place  by  capitalizing 
Gifted’s  Gift  through  public  presenta¬ 
tion.  Almost  any  kind  of  special  mental 
interest  and  ability  represents  the  raw 
material  for  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  (and,  to  some  persons,  inspiring) 
part  of  an  assembly  or  other  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Further,  it  can  be  presented  just 
as  appropriately  to  the  PTA,  local 
luncheon  club,  women’s  club,  church 
and  youth  groups,  and  even  at  teachers’ 
programs. 
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riiis  “guest  speaker”  may  use  one  or 
more  of  a  wide  variety  of  presenting 
media  such  as  explanation,  description, 
reading,  demonstration,  exhibit,  “inter¬ 
view,”  slides,  dramati/ation,  etc.  In  a 
similar  manner  his  ability  or  abilities 
can  be  capitalized  through  the  school 
and  community  publications  and  on  ra¬ 
dio  programs. 

Accepting  responsibility  for  such  pre¬ 
sentations  will  not  only  be  profitable  to 
the  listeners  but  also  do  at  least  three 
things  for  Gifted:  (i)  give  him  a  rea¬ 
sonable  thrill  at  being  so  honored,  (2) 
help  him  to  deepen  his  interest,  clarify 
his  thinking  about  it,  and  improve  his 
techniejues  in  it,  and  (3)  lead  him  to 
de\elop  an  attitude  of  “sharing”  his 
Gift  with  others. 

1  his  last  value  is  exceedingly  import¬ 
ant  because  all  too  frequently  it  is  easy 
for  Gifted  to  be  self-centered;  the  Gift 
is  HIS;  He  IS  the  Gift.  And  the  usual 
recognitions  for  his  Gift — marks,  prizes, 
bangles,  honor  listings,  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  awards — tend,  quite  naturally,  to 
perpetuate  and  tighten  this  band  of  self- 
centeredness.  He  is  never  allowed  to 
forget  that  he  is  of  the  gifted  elite. 

W  e  should  not  be  t(K)  hard  on  him 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  center 
of, such  a  setting.  But  we  should  most 
certainly  welcome  any  and  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  capitalize  the  Gift  towards 
the  development  of  a  more  inclusive 
siK'ial  and  educational  situation. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  let  us  see 
how  sch(K)l  activities  may  help,  h'xtra- 
curricular  activities  are  not  individual- 
centered;  they  are  school-centered, 
team-centered,  staff-centered,  and  com¬ 
mittee-centered.  Tlieir  main  emphasis 
is  upon  group,  not  individual,  achieve¬ 
ment.  Remember,  too,  that  these  activ¬ 
ities  are  voluntary,  not  required  duties. 


Four  briefly  discussed  examples  will  il¬ 
lustrate  a  few  of  the  numerous  and  val¬ 
uable  opportunities  in  the  activities  pro¬ 
gram. 

Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  Gifted 
is  normal  physically,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  is  a  child  grow  ing  towards  adult¬ 
hood.  And  it  is  trite  to  say  that  during 
this  growing-up  period  he  needs  the 
right  kintl  and  amount  of  vigorous  phv- 
sical  exercise,  some  of  it  surely  of  a 
competitive  nature.  Are  his  needs  met 
by  the  books  of  the  classnH)m?  Hardly. 
To  some  extent  they  can  be  met  by  the 
re(|uired  courses  or  periods  in  physical 
education,  but,  too,  they  can  be  met 
by  the  voluntary  participations  in  the 
intra-mural  and  interscholastic  athletic 
programs  of  the  school.  Ihese  are  ex¬ 
tracurricular  activities. 

In  the  school  club  where,  again,  se¬ 
lection  and  participation  are  voluntary. 
Gifted  can  deepen  his  interest  and  fur¬ 
ther  develop  his  ability  along  the  lines 
of  his  own  choice.  Further,  he  can  in¬ 
crease  his  knowledge  and  enrich  his  ex¬ 
perience  by  listening,  watching,  and 
co-operating  with  the  other  members 
whose  interests  are  somewhat  similar  to 
his.  Here,  too,  he  will  be  sharing  with 
others  by  co-operating  on  projects  of 
mutual  concern.  His  own  interest  and 
ability  will  motivate  and  enrich  other 
members.  He  will  be  giving  as  well  as 
getting. 

Service  is  one  of  the  most  important 
goals  of  modern  education.  But  here 
again  the  narrow  formal  activities  of 
the  classroom  offer  relatively  few  spe¬ 
cific  opiwrtunities  for  its  development. 
On  the  other  hand  the  activities  pro¬ 
gram  provides  many  such  opportunities. 
Ihe  best  single  illustration  is  the  stu¬ 
dent  council,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
is  service  to  the  sch(M)l,  its  causes  and 
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its  people,  rhis  body,  elected  and  sup- 
|>orted  by  tbe  students,  and  under  in¬ 
telligent  and  sympathetic  sponsorship,  is 
by  far  the  most  important  single  organi¬ 
zation  in  any  school.  Athletics,  music, 
dramatics,  debate,  club,  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  represent  only  small  specific  areas; 
the  council  represents  the  entire  school 
and  the  entire  program  of  activities. 
Participating  in  its  service  projects  and 
promotions  can  help  greatly  to  de-cen- 
tralize  or  de-selfi/.e  the  gifted  one. 

This  is  true  even  where  Gifted  is  not 
a  member  of  the  council.  Voting  for 
members  and  officers  and  listening  to 
the  pertinent  reports  and  discussions 
cannot  help  but  center  attention  on  the 
ideals  for  which  it  stands,  and  on  the 
activities  which  it  promotes. 

N^'hen  they  become  men  and  women 
today’s  children  will  live  together — 
work,  play,  eat,  converse,  dance,  visit, 
travel,  and  in  other  ways  associate  with 
each  other.  Successful  association  de¬ 
mands  suitable  preparation.  And  the 
best  form  of  this  is  in  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  of  living  together  normally  in  the 
here  and  now.  The  children  receive 
some  of  this  training  in  their  regular 
classes.  However,  because  these  repre¬ 
sent  mostly  a  formal  setting  with  at¬ 
tention  centered  on  subject  matter,  they 
offer  little  in  the  way  of  training  in  the 
relationships  of  important  voluntary  in¬ 
formalities.  Boys  and  girls  work  together 
on  staffs,  committees,  casts,  teams,  and 
organizations.  And  all  kinds  of  social 
events  —  parties,  dances,  receptions, 
hikes,  teas,  luncheons,  picnics,  wiener 
roasts,  etc. — also  provide  numerous  set¬ 
tings  in  which  desirable  social  education 
can  come  naturally  and  easily.  Through 
them  Gifted  can  learn  to  increase  his 
respect  for,  and  to  get  along  more  easily, 
happily,  and  wholesomely  with,  the 


members  of  the  opposite  sex  as  well  as 
with  his  own. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  say,  “It  is 
true  that  these  activities  are  well  orga¬ 
nized  and  highly  profitable  in  the  high 
school,  but  in  the  elementary  school 
few  of  them  are  available.”  This  is  just 
not  so.  Nearly  every  activity  in  the  high 
school  has  its  counterpart  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  This  school  has,  or  can 
have,  assembly  programs,  dramatics, 
music,  debate,  social  events,  intramural 
athletics,  and  clubs.  Even  its  various 
school-and-student  service  committees 
represent  the  same  ends,  interests,  and 
functions  as  the  high  school’s  student 
council.  To  emphasize,  elementary 
schools  CAN  offer  nearly  all  of  the 
high  school’s  opp{)rtnities — and  many 
of  them  do.  These  broadening  oppor¬ 
tunities  can  be  as  valuable  in  the  grades 
as  those  of  the  high  school  are  in  it. 

It  may  be  held  by  the  “gift  worship¬ 
per”  that  this  broadening  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  emphasis  upon,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of,  the  Gift.  This  is,  of  course, 
entirely  possible,  and  maybe  often  high¬ 
ly  desirable.  But  even  if  this  happens,  it 
is  also  more  probable  than  not  that  ul¬ 
timately  Gifted  will  be  all  the  better 
for  it. 

The  school  is  not  a  scholarship  fac¬ 
tory.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school  to  produce  great  scientists,  math¬ 
ematicians  or  writers  any  more  than  is  it 
their  purpose  to  produce  great  football 
players,  actors,  or  civic  administrators. 
Such  production  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  more  highly  specialized  college,  uni¬ 
versity,  or  professional  school.  But  the 
elementary  school  and  the  high  school 
can,  and  should,  assist  the  young  per¬ 
son  in  locating  his  strong  point,  devel¬ 
oping  it,  and  heading  it  towards  further 
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growth  and  capitalization.  But  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  over-stress  the  Gift  at  such 
an  early  stage. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
intellectually  gifted.  Suppose  Gifted’s 
ability  is  not  in  the  regular  academic 
work  but  in  football,  music,  dramatics, 
debate,  service,  school  newspaper,  or 
some  other  extracurricular  activity. 
W’hat  then?  All  that  has  been  said  above 
is  still  pertinent.  Irrespective  of  his 
main  concern.  Gifted  can  be  broadened 
profitably  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
other  areas  of  activity.  Further,  it  is 
entirely  possible,  and  in  fact  in  many 
instances  it  actually  happens,  that  this 
broadening  includes  regular  classroom 
activities.  To  repeat,  widening  his  out¬ 
look  by  increasing  his  contacts  with 
other  areas,  interests,  and  students  will 
do  much  towards  decentralizing  Gifted’s 
own  self,  and  do  this  without  penalizing 
him  or  seriously  handicapping  his  Gift. 

Daugcrs 

There  is  one  possibility  of  danger  in 
this  association  of  Gifted  with  Less- 
Gifteds — that  the  former  may  be,  or 
become,  a  disorganizing  influence  in 
the  activity.  He  may  not  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  group, 
or  he  may  make  them  only  slightly  and 
tardily.  In  either  case  he  will  piobably 
vitiate  and  disrupt  the  group’s  educa¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  Obviously,  then, 
associating  with  it  will  be  profitless  to 
both  Gifted  and  Less-Gifted.  In  such 
instances  it  would  be  better  for  every¬ 
one  concerned  that  Gifted  be  excluded 
from  tbe  group  or  activity.  After  all,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  organization  or  ac¬ 
tivity  is  to  benefit  its  entire  membership, 
not  alone  any  one  individual — no  mat¬ 
ter  who  he  may  be. 

Nor  should  there  be  an  expectation 


of  complete  success  in  every  case.  There 
are  failures  in  the  attempt  to  teach  some 
of  the  students  academic  subjects,  mu¬ 
sic,  basketball,  speech,  student  officer- 
ship  and  committeeship,  and  in  every 
other  phase  of  school  life  and  activity. 
These  failures  are  due  to  lack  of  ability, 
attitude,  and  effort,  lack  of  appropriate 
settings  and  materials,  or  lack  of  effec¬ 
tive  methods  and  routines.  For  the 
same  reasons  there  may  be  failures  in 
attempts  to  teach  Gifted  these  widening 
experiences.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  far  more  successes  than  fail¬ 
ures  in  any  kind  of  teaching.  So  it  is 
just  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  more  successes  than  failures  in 
teaching  Gifteds. 

The  point  is  worth  emphasizing  again 
that  Gifted  will  just  have  to  be  taught 
in  a  definitely  planned  and  organized 
(for  him)  way,  by  understanding  teach¬ 
ers,  and  that  he  himself  will  have  to 
appreciate  and  accept  these  education¬ 
al  goals  and  do  his  part  towards  making 
them  functional  in  his  own  life.  No  one 
else  can  learn  these  lessons  for  him. 

Now  a  brief  word  about  the  present 
Less-Gifted  who  later  may  be  a  Gifted. 
There  have  been  many  such — those  in 
whom  no  particular  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics  showed  up  early.  All  of  us 
know'  of  cases  in  which  an  understand¬ 
ing  teacher  or  friend  helped  a  student 
to  explore  himself,  discover  some  signi¬ 
ficant  but  hidden  ability,  and  develop 
this  to  a  striking  degree  later  on.  A  wise 
elementary  or  high-school  teacher  is 
always  on  the  lookout  for  these  undis¬ 
covered  Gifteds. 

We  are  not  saying  that  intelligent 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
will  cure  all  the  weaknesses  or  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  so  often  found  in  Gifthood. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  this  field 
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does  offer  numerous  op|X)rtunities  for 
discovery,  try-out,  and  development 
which  will  mean  valuable  broadened  ex- 
jK'rience. 

Finally,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  be¬ 


cause  of  his  superior  intellect  Gifted  will 
be  easily  able  to  capitali/e  some  of  these 
opixjrtunitics  and  master  them  to  his 
own  and  his  school's  benefit. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 

East  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Uk  Lcsseps:  Bcii.der  of  Suez.  By 
Laura  long.  N.  V.  Longmans.  1958.  S2.75. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  built 
the  Suez  Canal.  De  Lesseps  had  a  curious 
career  of  ups  and  downs,  but  his  great 
achievement  was  the  completion  of  the  Canal 
which  he  dreamc'd  might  be  an  instrument  of 
world  |K‘ace.  Fxcellent  for  the  upper  elemen¬ 
tary  grades. — Paul  Zankowich. 

Young  Mike  Link.  By  Zachary  Ball. 
N.  V.  Holiday  House.  1958.  $2.95. 

Truth  and  legend  are  inextricably  en¬ 
twined  in  the  story  of  Mike  Fink,  the  "King 
of  the  Keelboat  men.”  Nevertheless,  the  story 
is  one  of  vivid  color  and  exciting  adventure — 
and  a  part  of  the  American  heritage.  The 
present  Ixxik  tells  the  tale  in  a  way  that  will 
please  youngsters  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

The  Doubling  Bod.  By  Ada  Harrison. 
N.  Y.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1958.  $3.00. 

Here  is  an  original  and  most  entertaining 
stop’  for  readers  of  from  ten  to  fourteen.  The 
Hinnabels  lived  near  London  in  an  old  house 
hy  the  river.  One  day  Mr.  Hinnabel  found  a 
forked  yew — the  "doubling  rod.”  This  branch 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  story.  Mr. 
Hinnabel  works  in  a  museum  and  brings 
home  a  rare  Ftruscan  bronze  to  clean.  When 
the  bronze  disappears,  the  doubling  rod  aids 
in  tracking  down  the  thief  in  a  hunt  that 
involves  all  the  Hinnables — father,  mother, 
and  young  Jane  and  Francis. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

I  Like  Caterpillars.  By  Gladys  Conk¬ 
lin.  Pictures  by  Barbara  Latham.  N.  Y’.  Holi¬ 
day  House.  1958.  $2.75. 

Y'oungsters  from  four  to  eight  will  learn 
a  lot  about  all  sorts  of  caterpillars  in  this 


book.  The  text  and  colorful  pictures  will 
serve  as  a  splendid  introduction  to  the  world 
of  nature  in  the  backyard. — Paul  Zankowich 

Busy  Water.  By  Irma  Simonton  Black. 
Pictures  by  Jane  Castle.  N.  Y.  Holiday  House. 
1958.  $2.50. 

Budding  scientists  from  six  to  nine  will 
Mant  to  look  at  this  book  very  often.  It  tells 
how  water  keeps  busy  as  rain,  river,  ocean, 
cloud,  and  rain  again.  The  prose  is  rollick¬ 
ing  and  as  fresh  as  a  summer  rain. 

— Paul  Zankowich. 

Like  .A  Hid,  Hid  Hose.  By  Florence  Mus- 
grave.  Illustrated  by  Mary  Stevens.  N. 
Hastings  House.  1958.  $3.00. 

This  teen-age  romance  will  delight  readers 
from  twelve  to  sixteen.  It  is  the  stop  of  a 
girl's  first  high  school  love  affair.  Toni  Meyer 
is  a  good,  solid  citizen  and  a  real  girl  and 
in  the  story  she  develops  a  solid  sense  of 
values.  The  book  is  most  readable  and  it  also 
has  a  lot  of  good  common  sense'  packed  into 
its  pages. — Paul  Zankowich. 

The  Tower  of  Treasure.  By  Anne 
.Molloy.  Illustrati-d  by  Arthur  Morokvia.  N.  Y. 
Hastings  House.  1958.  $2.95. 

Here  is  an  amazing  story  of  the  family  of 
a  famous  mountain  climber.  They  all  live  in 
a  curious  house  called  "Top  of  the  World." 
They  delight  in  climbing  along  the  steep 
r(H)fs  and  the  extraordinary  inclines  of  this 
house.  W'hen  their  father  sets  off  on  one  of 
his  climbing  expi'ditions,  it  is  feared  that  his 
venture  will  cost  so  much  that  their  belovi'd 
house  will  have  to  be  sold.  In  his  absence, 
they  organize  to  earn  money  to  keep  the  old 
place.  For  youngsters  of  ten  to  fourteen. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Parents  and  the  Gifted  Child 

By  GAHRY  CLKVFI  AND  MYFHS 
Editor,  Highlights  for  Childreu 
Houesdalc,  Pcmisylvatiia 


IT  FIAS  BFFN  estimated  that  only 
about  40  jx'r  cent  of  our  brightest 
youths  ever  go  to  college  and  that 
only  about  half  of  these  finish  college, 
or  go  beyond.  How  many  of  the  other 
60  per  cent  of  gifted  children  who  don’t 
go  to  college  don’t  go  from  want  of 
nfoney  or  how  many  from  want  of  am¬ 
bition  or  some  other  reason,  we  don’t 
know  exactly. 

Here  and  there  in  our  public  sch(X)ls, 
arc  elfective  measures  for  identifying 
the  gifted  child  and  stimulating  him 
with  interest  and  effort  for  developing 
his  talents.  Coming  fast  will  be  more 
efforts  in  these  directions  and  more 
funds  will  be  forthcoming  through 
scholarships  for  gifted  pupils  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

When  we  consider  those  gifted  men 
and  women  who,  with  great  effort  and 
[H-rsonal  sacrifice,  have  earned  all  or 
part  of  their  way  through  college  or 
far  bcNond,  we  observe  their  good  hab¬ 
its  of  thrift  and  hard  work.  These  hab¬ 
its  were  usually  begun  in  their  homes 
and  developed  further  there. 

Most  of  these  struggling  youths 
learned  to  exert  great  effort  and  adapt 
their  ways  to  limitations  of  materud 
|X)ssessions.  They  also  learned  to  do 
w  hat  they  did  not  always  feel  like  doing. 

In  the  very  near  future  there  hardly 
will  be  available  sufficient  funds  for 
nearly  all  gifted  children.  Many  will 
need  to  struggle  to  earn  and  save  money 


for  part  or  all  their  higher  education,  if 
they  are  to  go  on. 

Now  consider  all  the  gifted  children 
whose  parents  have  plenty  of  money, 
or  who  get  ample  money  from  other 
sources  for  further  education.  How 
surely  these  youths  will  go  on  and  de¬ 
velop  their  talents  will  depend  chiefly 
on  ambition,  fired  by  the  school,  their 
parents  and  other  persons.  But  to  keep 
this  fire  burning,  these  youths  will  have 
had  to  enjoy  success  at  school  learning, 
for  their  success  they  will  need  not  only 
guidance  at  home  and  school  in  efficient 
ways  of  learning  but  also  in  readiness 
and  will  to  work  hard  to  overcome  re¬ 
sistances.  Here  the  prevailing  dextrine 
of  interest  is  challenged.  True,  some 
gifted  children  and  youths  seem  to  be  so 
ovenvhelmed  with  abiding  interest  as 
to  succeed  with  no  apparent  conscious 
effort.  But  don’t  many  gifted  children 
lag  in  learning-successes  for  want  of 
conscious  effort? 

Parents  hoki  a  strategic  place  in  the 
life  and  best  development  of  the  gifted 
child.  Identifying  his  giftedness,  often 
with  the  help  of  the  psychologist,  in 
the  years  long  before  school,  they  can 
stimulate  his  interests  and  guide  him  in 
attitudes  and  habits  useful  to  further 
ilevelopment  of  bis  talents  after  enter¬ 
ing  scIkm)!.  Among  these  attitudes  and 
habits  should  be  eagerness  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  readiness  to  work  hard. 
In  his  early  years,  the  parents  can  also 
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guide  him  in  getting  along  with  his  own 
age  mates  well. 

Schools  Advice  to 
Parents  of  Gifted  Children 

Let  us  school  people  advise  parents 
of  the  gifted  child  somewhat  as  follows: 

If  you  suppose  your  child,  at  two, 
three,  or  four,  is  more  than  usually 
gifted,  check  with  a  psychologist  and  the 
school  to  help  you  know  if  you  have 
grounds  for  your  supposition.  Convinced 
that  he  is  gifted,  resolve  to  enjoy  him 
as  a  person  and  let  him  grow  up  w'ithout 
becoming  conceited  or  feeling  queer, 
but  to  have  normal  enjoyment  with 
children  of  his  age.  Guide  and  disci¬ 
pline  him  in  good  ways  of  health,  self- 
reliance,  responsibility  and  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
and  other  persons  he  is  most  often  with. 
See  that  he  learns  effectively  some  early 
limitations  but  has  ever  so  many  out¬ 
lets  for  his  interests  and  energies.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  what  he  has  to  say  and  answer  his 
questions.  Talk  with  him  companion- 
ably.  Encourage  his  exploring  and  in¬ 
venting  with  playthings  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  Provide  him  with  ample 
tools  and  materials  for  creative  fun. 
Most  of  all,  appreciate  and  enjoy  what 
he  achieves  with  such,  especially  when 
done  with  noticeable  concentration, 
persistence,  and  effort.  Go  exploring 
with  him.  Keep  learning  with  him  and 
searching  for  added  information  from 
books  in  order  to  answer  his  questions 
and  stimulate  his  further  curiosities. 


Head  and  read  to  him  fanciful  stories 
to  stimulate  his  imagination.  Enjoy  his 
own  yarns  when  he  spins  them  from  his 
head.  Head  to  him  also  from  illustrated 
h<K)ks  of  interesting  facts  and  their  ex¬ 
planation,  including  some  of  the  won¬ 
derful  books  of  elementary  science. 

At  Sch(X)l  Age 

After  your  child  enters  school,  keep 
on  exploring  with  him  and  trying  to 
find  out  with  him,  about  all  sorts  of 
things  and  why  they  happen.  Provide 
him  with  ample  tools  and  materials  for 
experimenting  and  making  things.  Head 
to  him  and  with  him  more  good  boo\s 
of  facts  and  fantasy.  Provide  him  with 
lots  of  good  reading  matter.  Listen  with 
him  to  great  programs  on  the  air.  Help 
him  assemble  source  materials  for  his 
school  enterprises.  Co-operate  with  the 
school  in  his  learning  basic  skills  as  in 
reading  and  in  the  enriched  or  accel¬ 
erated  program  for  him. 

See  that  this  child  practices  at  home 
in  doing  promptly  and  well  some  re¬ 
quired  chores.  Until  home-school  as¬ 
signments  begin,  require  some  regular 
periods  of  reading.  See  that  he  goes  at 
his  homework  regularly  and  promptly. 
Guide  him  in  the  wise  use  of  money. 

Help  this  child  learn  the  inevitability 
of  having  to  work.  W'hile  the  home  and 
school  should  go  on  trying  to  make  men¬ 
tal  effort  more  attractive  to  the  child, 
he  also  needs  to  have  ample  exercise  at 
doing  what  he  at  the  moment  would 
rather  not  do. 


Home-School  Co-operation 

Vital  for  the  Gifted 

By  HEI.F.N  W.  LeUFW' 

Psychologist  in  the  San  Diego  City  Unified  Sch(H)l  District, 

San  Diego,  California 


ML'CH  has  HFFN  Icamcd  about 
gifted  students  since  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  San  Diego  began  some 
eight  years  ago.  One  of  the  outstanding 
facts  learned  is  that  the  school  and  the 
home  must  work  together  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  gifted.  \\  c  have  also  learned 
that  most  of  the  gifted  students  are 
achieving  well  above  their  grade  level, 
are  larger  for  their  age  than  the  average 
and  have  better  health.  They  are  ver¬ 
satile  rather  than  one-sided.  In  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  tests,  they  are  above 
the  general  child  population.  This  is 
the  composite  picture  of  the  typical 
gifted  child. 

However,  there  ar*;  many  exceptions 
and  the  individual  differences  among 
gifted  students  are  great,  possibly  great¬ 
er  than  among  ordinary  children.  Here 
in  San  Diego,  we  have  striven  to  iden¬ 
tify  all  intellectually  gifted  students 
whether  they  are  “achievers”  or  not.  W'e 
believe  that  our  brightest  students  are 
our  most  valuable  resource  and  that 
if  any  such  student  does  not  develop  a 
wholesome  personality  and  is  not 
achieving  within  the  limits  of  his  abil¬ 
ity,  our  country  as  a  whole  is  apt  to 
suffer. 

W'e  believe  that  growing  up,  on  the 
whole,  is  harder  for  a  gifted  child  than 
an  ordinary  child  because  he  is  intellec¬ 
tually  far  ahead  of  his  peers,  while 
socially  or  emotionally  he  may  vary  in 


either  direction  from  his  classmates.  W’e 
have  found  that  he  is  usually  less  ma¬ 
ture  in  these  areas  than  intellectually, 
but  more  mature  in  these  areas  than 
ordinary  children  of  the  same  age. 

Some  special  problems  of  growing  up 
as  a  gifted  child  can  best  be  shown  by 
“looking  in”  on  the  life  of  some  intellec¬ 
tually  gifted  students  in  the  San  Diego 
City  Schools  program  for  gifted  stu¬ 
dents.  The  following  three  case  studies 
have  been  selected  to  illustrate  how 
home-sch(K)l  co-operation  is  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  gifted  students. 

An  Example  of 

Cootl  Home-School  Cooperation 

Joan  is  now  a  senior  in  high  school. 
She  is  a  happy,  well-adjusted,  attractive, 
blond,  sixtccn-year-old.  She  has  just 
won  a  scholarship  to  the  college  of  her 
choice.  Fast  year  she  was  class  presi¬ 
dent  and  active  in  student  council, 
journalism  class,  and  orchestra.  This 
•sear  she  is  editor  of  the  school  paper, 
f(M)thall  queen,  and  is  in  numerous 
other  school  activities. 

Joan  comes  from  a  very  intellectual 
family.  I  ler  father  is  a  professional  man 
anti  her  mother  was  a  school  teacher. 
Her  two  sisters  and  one  brother  are  also 
superior  and  well  adjusted.  The  family 
is  an  ideal  one  in  terms  of  security,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  stimulation  hut  Joan’s 
life  has  not  alwavs  been  easv.  There 
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have  been  difficult  periods  which  de¬ 
manded  intelligent  cooperation  between 
home  and  school. 

In  the  third  grade,  Joan  became  bored 
with  sch(K)l  and  began  to  have  stomach 
aches  in  the  morning  and  didn’t  want  to 
go  to  school.  Her  mother  realized  that 
something  was  wrong  and  talked  with 
Joan’s  teacher.  She  said  that  Joan  had 
become  a  problem  in  school,  too,  by  be¬ 
ing  bossy,  at  times  impudent  and  was 
unpopular  with  her  classmates.  She  was 
referred  to  the  school  psychologist,  who 
found  that  although  she  was  barely 
eight  years  old,  her  mental  age  was  a 
little  over  fourteen  years.  Her  reading 
level  was  seventh  grade  and  her  general 
maturity  level  close  to  9  or  10.  After 
consolations  with  the  teacher,  principal 
and  parents,  it  was  decided  to  accelerate 
her  to  the  fourth  grade.  She  was  over¬ 
joyed  with  the  new  class  and  regained 
her  interest  in  school.  Her  stomach 
aches  left  her  and  for  a  while  things 
continued  to  improve. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  Joan  began  to 
tbink  her  classmates  were  a  silly  lot  and 
she  withdrew  to  the  world  of  books.  Sbe 
bad  been  placed  in  accelerated  classes 
with  other  superior  students.  She  loved 
school  but  bad  fallen  behind  in  social 
skills  and  didn’t  feel  comfortable  with 
ber  classmates,  so  sbe  called  them  “silly” 
and  “sballow.”  Her  counselors  got  her 
interested  in  some  school  clubs  and  her 
parents  enrolled  her  in  a  dancing  class. 
Soon,  she  was  less  tense  about  every¬ 
thing  and  began  to  blossom  out  into  tbe 
charming  girl  sbe  now  is. 

Ati  Example  of  Lack  of 
Home-School  Cooperation 

Pat  had  other  problems.  He  came 
from  a  very  religious  borne  which  be¬ 
lieved  strongly  in  mental  discipline  and 
allowed  but  little  outlet  for  a  growing 


boy’s  energy.  As  a  baby,  Pat  developed 
a  severe  feeding  problem  from  being 
forced  to  eat  all  on  his  plate.  This  per¬ 
sisted  more  or  less  for  most  of  his  ele¬ 
mentary  sch(x)l  life.  Bed  wetting  con¬ 
tinued  through  junior  high  school.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  his  grades  were  good  but 
he  was  considered  an  odd  and  unhappy 
child.  In  the  eighth  grade,  he  became 
curious  about  sex  and  since  he  could 
not  have  his  curiosity  satisfied  at  home, 
he  found  his  information  through  boys 
at  sch(K)l  and  by  reading  cheap  litera¬ 
ture.  He  soon  got  in  with  the  wrong 
crowd  and  his  grades  began  to  decline. 

It  was  hard  to  work  with  Pat  be¬ 
cause  of  the  resistance  he  showed  for 
authority  figures.  The  school  counselor 
was  the  first  to  see  Pat’s  problem  as  a 
home  centered  one.  Little  cooperation 
could  be  obtained  from  his  parents  but 
Pat  was  able  to  relate  to  his  counselor 
and  to  work  through  some  of  his  prob¬ 
lems.  After  a  time  Pat  began  to  func¬ 
tion  better  both  scholastically  and  so¬ 
cially. 

An  Example  of 
No  Home-School  Cooperation 

A  gifted  child  sometimes  meets  re¬ 
jection  at  home.  John’s  stepfather  was 
so  threatened  by  John’s  bright  com¬ 
ments,  analyses  of  situations,  and  his 
ready  wit  that  he  became  over-critical 
and  unconsciously  jealous  of  John.  As 
John  was  a  sensitive  boy,  he  reacted  to 
this  antagonism  with  belligerence  and 
aggression.  He  had  no  friends  because 
of  his  continually  fighting  and  he  soon 
lost  interest  in  school.  John  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  school  to  school  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  one  in  which  he  would  be 
happy  and  would  regain  his  interest  in 
school.  This  was  to  no  avail.  Finally,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  be  sent  to 
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his  grandparents  to  live,  where,  with  ap¬ 
preciation  and  understanding,  he  gained 
confidence  in  himself  and  became  a 
g(M)d  citizen  and  student. 

Cooperation  between  home  and 
school  helps  all  children,  gifted  or  no. 
Since  trauma  and  deprivation  are  often 
felt  more  keenly  by  a  gifted  child  than 
by  one  of  less  ability  because  of  the 


high  degree  of  self-criticism  and  the 
high  standards  a  gifted  child  sets  for 
himself,  it  is  of  utmost  imjwrtance 
that  the  home  and  school  cooperate  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  It  is  important 
for  a  gifted  child  to  receive  sympathetic 
understanding  and  guidance  in  order 
that  he  may  use  the  gifts  that  are  his. 
It  is  our  job  as  parents  and  teachers  to 
provide  this  understanding  for  them. 


MORE  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 

East  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Ihe  Story  of  Albert  Einstein.  By 
Mae  Blacker  Freeman.  N.  Y.  Bantlom  House. 
1958.  $2.95. 

T  his  biography  of  Albert  Einstein,  designed 
for  young  readers,  is  especially  timely.  It  was 
Einstein,  more  than  anyone  else,  who  opened 
the  way  to  the  atomic  age  and  to  the  world 
of  present-day  scientific  advance.  The  picture 
presented  by  Mrs.  Freeman  is  a  very  human 
and  warm  one.  From  his  earliest  years  Albert 
ITnstein  was  a  lad  who  was  ever  seeking  the 
reason  why.  His  later  achievements  stem  from 
this  curiosity. — Paul  Zankowich 


Space  Book  for  Y'ounc;  People.  By 
Homer  E.  Newell,  Jr.  N.  Y'.  Whittlesey 
House.  1958.  $2.95. 

Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell,  Jr.,  holds  degrees 
from  Harvard  and  the  University  of  W'iscon- 
sin  and  he  has  taught  mathematics  for  many 
years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  on  mathematics  and  space  science  and 
is  currently  executive  secretary  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Panel  on  Rocketry  of  the  U.  S.  Nation¬ 
al  Committee  for  the  International  Geophysi¬ 
cal  Y'ear  and  a  member  of  the  U.N.N.C.’s 
Technical  Panel  on  the  Earth  Satellite  Pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  book.  Dr.  Newell  gives  a  clear 
and  dramatic  explanation  of  earth  and  its 
position  in  the  universe.  There  is  much  on 
atmosphere,  the  moon  and  satellites,  the  sun, 
and  other  planets,  galaxies,  comets,  meteors. 


asteroids,  and  eclipses.  In  addition.  Dr.  New¬ 
ell  gives  up-to-date  facts  about  space  travel, 
riK-kets  and  satellites. — Paul  Zankowich 

Snail  Mail.  By  Ruth  Torbert.  N.  Y'. 
Hastings  House.  1958.  $2.50. 

This  small  collection  of  verse  is  designed 
for  young  readers  from  eight  to  about  four¬ 
teen.  The  little  poems  are  imaginative,  hu¬ 
morous,  and  carefully  constructed.  A  good 
book  to  introduce  youngsters  to  modern  light 
verse. — Paul  Zankowich. 

Y'oung  People’s  Book  of  Science. 
I'dited  by  Glenn  O.  Blough.  N.  Y.  Whittlesey 
House.  1958.  $4.50. 

The  far-ranging  fields  of  scientific  inquiry 
and  development  are  covered  in  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  manner  in  this  book  of  almost  five 
hundred  pages.  Youngsters  with  a  scientific 
bent  will  find  the  up-to-date  picture  of  the 
world  of  science  a  challenge  to  them  and  they 
will  dip  deeply  into  the  interesting  pages  that 
make  up  the  book.  Important  science  writers 
present  their  materials  under  the  following 
headings:  looking  at  Living  Things;  Look¬ 
ing  at  Weather;  Looking  at  Atoms;  Looking 
into  Space;  Looking  into  the  Sea;  and  Look¬ 
ing  at  Electrons.  A  final  section  presents  a 
look  into  the  future.  A  book  for  all  school 
libraries  and  one  that  teachers  will  use  in 
developing  science  experiences  for  youngsters. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Let's  Consider  the  Teacher 

liy  JOHN  R.  EICHORN 
Associate  Professor  of  Special  Education 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


WORLD  EVENTS  have  caused 
considerable  attention  to  be 
focussed  on  the  educational 
needs  of  the  gifted.  Educators  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  what  special  attention  is  being 
afforded  these  children.  In  turn  schools 
are  evaluating  their  programs  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  those  approaches  most 
successful  in  working  with  gifted  youth. 
Many  articles  in  popular  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  publications  offer  suggestions 
as  to  who  are  the  gifted,  how  they  can 
be  l(Kated,  and  what  types  of  programs 
can  best  meet  their  needs.  Yet  too  little 
concern  is  expresed  for  one  of  the  chief 
keys  to  the  success  of  any  school  pro¬ 
gram:  the  classroom  teacher. 

One  of  the  focal  points  for  all  phases 
of  the  educational  program  for  these 
children  must  be  the  teacher.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  locating  many  of  the 
gifted  rests  in  part  with  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.  In  addition,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  plan  for  serving  these  youth, 
whether  it  be  acceleration,  special 
classes,  or  enrichment,  will  be  depend¬ 
ent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  teacher  or  teachers  concerned. 

Are  All  Teachers 
Concerned  With  the  Gifted? 

Most  all  teachers  are  concerned  in 
some  way  with  the  gifted.  Regardless  of 
the  definition  of  giftedness,  accepted, 
there  is  always  some  subjectivity  in¬ 
volved  in  the  selection  of  those  so  classi¬ 
fied.  The  first  indication  that  a  child 
has  superior  potential  ability  may  result 


from  a  teacher’s  recognition  of  certain 
behavioral  characteristics  and  other 
clues.  If  these  signs  are  not  noted,  then 
discovery  may  never  come,  or  if  it  does, 
it  may  be  delayed  long  enough  for 
faulty  study  habits  and  even  a  distaste 
for  school  to  develop.  Even  schools  that 
have  extensive  programs  of  pupil  evalu¬ 
ation  need  the  judgment  of  teachers  to 
help  substantiate  their  findings  or  to 
note  possible  gifted  children  who  were 
overliwked  in  the  initial  screening. 

Not  only  are  most  teachers  concerned 
with  the  location  of  gifted  children,  but 
they  usually  are  involved  in  teaching 
such  youth.  In  communities  where  spe¬ 
cial  schools  or  special  classes  have  been 
established,  regular  classroom  teachers 
are  responsible  until  the  located  children 
are  properly  placed.  Eor  example,  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the 
gifted  are  not  placed  in  special  classes 
until  the  fifth  grade.  As  these  classes 
go  through  the  eighth  grade,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  teaching  the  gifted  in  the  early 
elementary  and  the  high-school  years 
remains  with  regular  classroom  teachers. 
Although  such  programs  vary,  few  reg¬ 
ular  classroom  teachers  escape  some  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  teaching  these  chil¬ 
dren.  Actually,  special  classes  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  in  number,  and  so  the  gifted 
are  for  the  most  part  taught  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom. 

Have  Teaehers  the  Training 

Needed  to  Work  With  the  Gifted? 

It  would  appear  quite  obvious  that 
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about  all  teachers  should  have  some 
orientation  to  the  problem  of  educating 
the  gifted.  Courses  in  psychology  and 
education  offered  in  teacher-training 
curricula  usually  consider  those  who  de¬ 
viate  from  what  is  called  the  average. 
Yet  it  is  apparent  that  this  is  not 
enough.  Teachers  have  been  quite  in¬ 
sistent  in  their  demands  for  more  in¬ 
formation  about  gifted  children.  This 
has  prompted  colleges  and  universities 
to  offer  graduate  courses  in  the  area. 
Some  school  systems  have  inaugurated 
in-service  growth  programs,  aimed  at 
better  understanding  the  problems  of 
gifted  children.  The  writer  participated 
recently  in  such  a  program  where  some 
600  teachers  voluntarily  attended  a 
workshop  covering  a  variety  of  topics 
related  to  gifted  children. 

Ideally,  the  teacher  should  have  some 
understanding  of  gifted  youth  before  he 
begins  his  professional  career.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  additional  knowledges 
beyond  those  afforded  in  the  regular 
program,  some  colleges  offer  prospective 
teachers  an  orientation  course  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  educating  all  types  of 
exceptional  children,  but  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  “elective.”  Required  courses  con¬ 
sume  a  large  portion  of  many  under¬ 
graduate  programs,  and  some  curricula 
may  include  a  heavy  proportion  of  pro¬ 
fessional  courses,  yet  it  can  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  neophite  as  well  as  the 
experienced  teacher  needs  help  of  this 
type  to  understand  the  gifted.  A  well- 
organized  course  devoted  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  exceptional  children  could 
do  much  to  help  teachers  better  serve 
gifted  children. 

What  Can  Orientation  Do? 

Built  upon  psychological  and  educa¬ 
tional  knowledges  generally  acquired 
during  teacher  preparation,  an  orienta¬ 


tion  course  can  help  emphasize  the 
needs  of  the  gifted.  Such  a  course 
should  assist  teachers  in  understanding 
these  children  so  that  they  recognize 
the  value  and  importance  of  giving  them 
the  special  attention  they  need.  With 
this  understanding  should  come  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
helping  locate  such  children,  and  some 
knowledge  as  to  what  qualities  suggest 
that  a  child  might  have  superior  ability. 
In  addition,  it  should  bring  to  the  stu¬ 
dents’  attention  research  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  evaluate  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  acceleration,  spe¬ 
cial  classes,  and  enrichment.  Although 
it  can  not  give  any  special  formulae  or 
magic  methods  for  working  with  the 
gifted,  it  can  afford  direction.  With  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  en¬ 
richment,  teachers  are  better  prepared 
to  help  those  with  superior  ability  in 
the  regular  classroom  or  special  classes. 

Is  Orientation  Enough? 

How  much  more  is  necessary  de¬ 
pends  upon  ( 1 )  the  quality  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  orienta¬ 
tion  course,  and  ^3)  the  role  the 
teacher  is  to  play.  It  is  recognized  too 
well  that  not  all  who  enter  teaching  are 
superior  students.  As  a  result  it  may  be 
that  some  need  considerable  help  be¬ 
yond  what  a  general  orientation  course 
can  offer.  It  would  be  hoped  these  stu¬ 
dents  never  are  challenged  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  class  for  gifted  students,  yet  they 
still  need  those  knowledges  essential  in 
aiding  in  the  location  of  such  youth,  as 
well  as  in  serving  them  in  the  regular 
classroom. 

With  the  extensive  research  in  the 
area  of  the  gifted,  plus  the  many  avail¬ 
able  teaching  aids,  there  is  little  excuse 
for  a  pcxir  orientation  course.  Currently 
there  are  several  textbooks  that  are  fair- 
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ly  ‘»(M)cl  guides  lor  students  enrolled  in 
such  a  coiurse.- 

Those  w  ho  are  to  teach  sjwcial  class¬ 
es  for  gifted  children  need  more  than 
an  orientation  course.  Such  teachers 
need  more  work  in  psychology  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  gifted.  Although 
there  are  no  “special  methods”  for 
teaching  the  gifted,  special-class  teach¬ 
ers  should  learn  to  recogni/e  those  good 
teaching  methods  which  are  of  special 
importance  in  the  education  of  the  su- 
|KTior  child.  Additional  study  needed 
will  depend  upon  the  grade  level  and 
subject  area  which  is  to  be  taugbt. 

Is  Formal  Fducatiofi  the  Only  Need? 

Although  the  l.ducational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  N.t’.A.  suggests 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  “.  .  .  that  the  teacher  is  a 
relatively  less  imj^ortant  factor  in  the 
education  of  mentally  superior  students 
than  of  others,”  it  suggests  that  for  all 
“.  .  .  hut  the  rarest  exceptions  among 
gifted  individuals,  the  competence  of 
their  teachers  will  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  their  educational  achieve¬ 
ment.”'  To  have  the  proper  bearing,  it 
is  essential  that  a  teacher  have  those 
attributes  necessarv  for  gmxl  teaching. 
I'his  includes  not  only  the  formal  edu¬ 
cation  but  also  those  jwrsonal  qualities 
needed  to  work  with  children.  Included 
should  be  good  mental  health.  Teachers 
who  are  challenged  by  working  with 
children  of  superior  ability  sometimes 
express  considerable  insecurity,  failing 
to  recognize  that  they  need  not  excel 
all  their  pupils  in  intellectual  capacity. 
I  he  teacher  should  be  able  to  offer 


guidance  and  direction  to  these  super¬ 
ior  youth  and  not  feel  that  he  is  com¬ 
peting  with  them. 

In  selecting  a  teacher  for  a  special 
class  some  additional  qualities  might  be 
considered. 

Among  them  are:  superior  intelligence 
(although  it  is  neither  probable  nor 
essential  that  the  teacher  excel  his 
brightest  pupils  in  sheer  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity);  a  rich  fund  of  information; 
versatility  of  interests;  an  inquiring 
mind;  ability  to  stimulate  and  inspire; 
modesty;  a  sense  of  social  and  profes¬ 
sional  responsibility;  freedom  from  jeal¬ 
ousy;  freedom  from  excessive  sensitivity 
to  criticism  .  .  .' 

It  might  be  added  that  those  selected  as 
special-class  teachers  should  have  an 
interest  and  desire  to  work  with  the 
gifted.  No  administrator  should  force 
such  a  task  upon  a  teacher  against  his 
wishes  merely  because  he  feels  the 
teacher  has  all  the  aforementioned  qual¬ 
ities,  or  others  which  he  may  deem  as 
more  essential. 

Conelusion 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
educating  gifted  children.  The  success 
of  any  special  program  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  classroom  teachers.  Most 
teachers  are  involved  in  working  in 
some  way  with  the  gifted.  They  are 
expected  to  help  locate  these  youth  as 
well  as  to  teach  them  in  the  regular 
classroom  or  in  special  classes.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  all  teachers  have 
a  general  understanding  of  the  problem 
of  educating  gifted  children.  Those  w'ho 
are  to  work  with  them  in  special  classes 
should  have  some  additional  knowledges 
and  abilities. 
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Educating  the  Most  Able  High- 
School  Students  at  Indianapolis 

By  LFAMS  W .  GILFOY 
Supen'isor  of  Secondary  lulncatioii 
ludiauapolh,  Indiana 


N  ACX  Or.DANC  i:  WFFH  an  ciluta- 
tional  program  that  seeks  to  guiile 
each  student  to  realize  his  fullest 
potentialities  and  to  attain  higher  levels 
of  mental,  civic,  social,  physical,  and 
economic  maturity,  the  Indianapolis 
public  high  schools  maintain  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
tlie  intellectually  superior  students: 

1.  A  systematic  program  for  identi¬ 
fying  the  superior 

The  cumulative  recorti  card 
including  significant  information 
concerning  the  pupil’s  abilities, 
interests,  and  accomplishments 
in  grade  school  accompanies  his 
enrollment  card  to  high  school. 
An  additional  report  is  made  by 
the  supervisor  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  for  each  9B  who  graduated 
from  the  gifted-child  program  in 
the  elementary  school. 

The  Otis  Gamma  group  intel¬ 
ligence  test,  administered  to  all 
9B  students,  is  used  in  the  high 
schools  to  further  identify  the 
superior.  A  (jualifving  score  of 
120  has  been  established.  Addi¬ 
tional  students  are  identified  by 
individual  intelligence  tests  ad¬ 
ministered  following  a  high-class 
performance  in  the  academic 
subjects. 

By  means  of  a  study  committee 
in  each  high  school,  information 


concerning  superior  students  is 
organized  and  disseminated  to 
each  class  teacher  working  with 
them. 

A  counseling  and  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  that:  (a)  properly  informs 
the  pupil  and  parents  of  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  potential,  (b)  strives  to  mo¬ 
tivate  the  pupil  to  achieve  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability,  (c)  provides 
effective  educational,  personal, 
and  vocational  guidance. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  the 
145  superior  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  graduating  in  June,  1957, 
in  a  class  of  2,760,  showed  that 
one  hundred  ranked  in  the  top 
(|uarter  of  their  class;  twenty- 
nine  ranked  in  the  second  (juar- 
ter:  thirteen  fell  in  the  third 
ejuarter;  and  three  in  the  bottom 
(piarter.  In  comparison  with  simi¬ 
lar  studies,  the  proportion  of 
achievers  is  high.  Nevertheless 
considerable  discontent  and  con¬ 
cern  exists  among  the  teaching 
staff  rcgariling  the  underachiev¬ 
ers.  Studies  are  being  made  to 
determine  the  causes  for  under¬ 
achievement,  and  at  what  time 
in  the  pupil’s  career  the  slump  in 
scholastic  performance  first  oc¬ 
curred.  Fvery  effort  will  be  made 
to  salvage  superior  students  not 
achieving  in  pro|Tortion  to  their 
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ability.  Providing  parents  and  qualities  as:  leadership,  coopera- 


students  with  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  strengths,  weakness¬ 
es,  and  capabilities  of  the  student 
has  considerable  motivational  val¬ 
ue. 

A  current  view  held  by  teach¬ 
ers  is  that  scholastic  attainment 
of  the  superior  is  impaired  by 
the  current  practice  of  holding 
regular  jobs,  generally  unrelated 
to  the  school  program,  at  which 
students  (in  a  recent  survey) 
work  on  an  average  of  sixteen 
hours  per  week.  The  major  rea¬ 
sons  cited  by  students  for  work¬ 
ing  are:  to  secure  money  for  per¬ 
sonal  expenses;  for  luxuries;  for 
future  education. 

A  follow-up  study  made  in 
December,  1957,  of  the  145  su¬ 
perior  high-school  students  grad¬ 
uating  in  June,  1957,  revealed 
that  119,  eighty-two  per  cent, 
were  enrolled  in  college.  This 
more  than  doubles  the  national 
figure  and  lends  encouwgement 
to  efforts  to  send  youth  to  college. 
Twenty-eight  have  chosen  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  engineering  as  their 
vocational  choice;  twenty-eight 
have  chosen  teaching;  nine,  law; 
six,  science;  and  five  plan  to  en¬ 
ter  medicine.  Only  ten  students 
reported  that  they  are  undecided 
concerning  their  choice  of  voca¬ 
tion. 

Teacher  evaluations  in  1957 
of  the  social  development  of  the 
graduation  superior  students, 
scoring  from  one  (high)  to  five 
(low)  resulted  in  only  six  stu¬ 
dents’  receiving  evaluations  as 
low  as  2.5  to  3.7.  Approximately 
sixtv’  received  a  rating  of  “one.” 
This  evaluation  included  such 


tion,  dependability,  conduct,  ap¬ 
pearance,  emotion  control,  in- 
tiative,  integrity,  and  manners. 
The  credit  for  the  building  of 
these  personality  traits  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  class  teachers,  to 
the  home,  the  church,  and  other 
community  agencies. 

3.  Ability  grouping  based  on  the 
learning  capacity  of  the  students 
Many  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  favor  ability  group¬ 
ing  as  the  most  effective  plan  for 
challenging  and  meeting  the  in¬ 
dividual  differences  of  pupils. 
This  practice  varies  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  academic  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  eight  high  schools. 
The  grouping  .policy  is  flexible 
and  is  based  on  the  pupil’s  I.Q., 
achievement  record,  interests, 
skills,  and  social  adjustment. 
Class  enrichment  (in  breadth  or 
depth)  which  includes: 

a.  An  extensive  reference  read¬ 
ing  program 

b.  A  strong  developmental  read¬ 
ing  program 

c.  Effective  use  of  community 
resources  in  order  to  vitalize 
the  learning  experience  and 
develop  community  responsi¬ 
bility.  Students  are  afforded 
opportunities  to  display  their 
skills  and  abilities  before 
community  groups. 

d.  VV’ide  use  of  related  periodi¬ 
cals,  newspapers,  T.V.,  films, 
and  radio  programs. 

e.  Student  participation  in  local, 
state,  and  national  contests, 
stressing  independent  work, 
initiative  and  originality. 

f.  Individual  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  and  research  projects. 

g.  Frequent  use  of  the  problem- 
solving  method,  the  social¬ 
ized  recitation,  and  teach¬ 
er-pupil  planning  and  evalu¬ 
ation. 
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h.  Effective  use  of  pupil  experi¬ 
ences  and  talent. 

i.  The  privilege  of  studying  and 
electing  additional  courses. 

Studying  additional  courses  is 
given  a  high  evaluation  by  the 
students.  City-wide,  the  superior 
students  in  the  1957  graduating 
class  averaged  38  credits.  One 
student  earned  forty-four.  The 
great  majority  of  the  extra  credits 
were  earned  in  solid  academic 
courses.  Many  students  earned 
nine  to  ten  credits  in  English; 
six  to  eleven  in  mathematics; 
four  to  eight  in  science;  four  to 
fourteen  in  foreign  language;  and 
six  to  eight  in  social  studies. 

Student  evaluation  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  following  in¬ 
structional  practices  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high:  Developing  indi¬ 
vidual  research  projects  and  ex¬ 
periments;  teacher-pupil  plan¬ 
ning;  participating  in  local,  state, 
and  national  contests;  studying 
additional  topics  or  units  in  ^a 
course;  delving  more  deeply  in  a 
topic;  working  part-time  in  in¬ 
dustrial  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  laboratories  at  jobs  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  school  work;  serving  as 
staff  members  for  school  papers 
and  yearbooks;  and  writing 
essays,  themes,  and  essay  exami¬ 
nations. 

5.  An  extra-curricular  program  of 
clubs  and  other  activities  that 
stimulate  the  social,  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  growth  of 
the  superior  student. 

The  1957  survey  of  superior 
student  participation  in  extra- 
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curricular  activities  disclosed  that 
almost  everyone  belonged  to  a 
club  and  rendered  service  to  his 
school. 

6.  Scholarship  awards,  prizes,  certi¬ 
ficates,  honor  societies,  medals, 
and  recognition  in  the  school  and 
community  all  place  a  premium 
on  excellency  and  scholastic  per¬ 
formance  and  have  considerable 
motivating  value. 

Each  Indianapolis  high  school  has 
organized  a  superior  child  study  com¬ 
mittee,  generally  composed  of  one  teach¬ 
er  from  each  of  the  academic  depart¬ 
ments  and  teacher  repersentatives  from 
some  of  the  special  subject  areas.  This 
committee  is  continuously  evaluating 
and  proposing  ways  to  improve  practices 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  superior. 
While  achieving  considerable  success 
in  motivating  a  high  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  enroll  in  college  and  to  make 
wise  vocational  choices  commensurate 
with  their  ability,  committee  members 
have  expressed  deep  concern  regarding 
the  number  of  underachievers.  This  is 
the  major  problem  now  being  studied 
by  the  building  committees  as  well  as 
by  the  city-wide  committee  (composed 
of  one  teacher  representative  from  each 
high  school,  the  supervisor  of  special 
education,  the  supervisor  of  secondary 
education,  and  the  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge  of  curriculum  and  su¬ 
pervision).  The  agenda  for  the  monthly 
meetings  includes  a  discussion  of  recent 
research  and  of  publications  concerning 
the  gifted  child  program,  the  sharing  of 
ideas  and  practices  for  teaching  the 
gifted,  and  identification  of  problems 
for  study. 
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Programs  for  the  Benefit 

of  Able  Students 

By  GEORGE  V.  HALL 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Instruction 
San  Diego  City  Schools 
San  Diego,  California 


The  SAN  DIEGO  City  Schools  are 
offering  two  programs  designed 
to  benefit  able  students.  These 
two  programs,  which  are  closely  related, 
are  ( 1 )  the  experimental  program  for 
the  gifted  and  (2)  the  program  of 
honors  courses.  They  can  be  best  under¬ 
stood,  however,  by  regarding  them  as 
separate  and  unique  programs: 

\.  The  Experimental  Program  for  the 
Gifted 

This  program  had  its  inception  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  leadership  for 
this  program  has  been  provided  by  Dr. 
Richmond  Barbour,  Director  of  the 
Guidance  Department. 

The  impetus  for  developing  this 
ex|X‘rimental  program  came  from  two 
factors:  first,  the  comparatively  p(K)r 
showing  of  the  more  able  students  on 
standardi/'ed  achievement  tests;  and, 
second,  the  comparatively  large  numbers 
of  students  with  high  intelligence  who 
were  having  problems  of  social  adjust¬ 
ment.  I'he  findings  on  these  two  factors 
arc  explained  as  follows: 

1.  Findings  from  Achievement  Test 
Results 

In  1949  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Diego  City 
Sch(X)ls  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  achievement  test  scores  for 
San  Diego  pupils  in  comparison 


with  comparable  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  other  large  cities. 

The  findings  of  this  study  were 
as  follows: 

a.  Children  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  had  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  approximately  the 
same  or  slightly  better  than 
the  normal  for  pupils  in  the 
other  large  cities. 

b.  Children  of  below-average 
intelligence  had  academic 
achievement  above  the  per¬ 
formance  of  other  similar  pu¬ 
pils  in  other  similar  cities; 
hut 

c.  San  Diego  children  of  super¬ 
ior  intelligence  were  found 
to  have  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  below  the  level 
achieved  for  pupils  of  their 
type  in  large  cities. 

2.  Apparent  Findings  Relative  to 
S(K'ial  Adjustment  of  Intelligent 
Children 

In  the  period  1947-49  the  staff 
of  the  Guidance  Department  had 
become  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  pupils  had  been 
referred  to  the  department  for 
individual  study  because  of  so¬ 
cial  and  behavioral  problems  and 
were  later  discovered  to  have  very 
high  intelligence.  This  discovery 
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occurred  as  part  of  the  regular 
testing  which  is  done  for  all  in¬ 
dividuals  referred  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  study.  Many  of  these 
individuals  had  a  very  poor 
record  of  academic  achievement 
in  their  regular  classes  and  teach¬ 
ers  were  not  aware,  at  the  time 
of  the  referral,  of  the  pupils’ 
high  intelligence.  The  staff  of  the 
Guidance  Department  was  aware 
that  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  identify  all  students  with  high 
intelligence  and  for  this  reason, 
no  conclusions  could  be  reached 
relative  to  the  per  cent  of  gifted 
having  behavioral  problems.  The 
staff,  however,  was  disturbed 
that  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  were  having  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment  in  spite  of, 
or  because  of,  their  high  intelli¬ 
gence. 

In  the  period  1949-51,  commit¬ 
tees  involving  teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  and  other  staff  members 
gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
need  for  special  attention  to  the 
gifted.  In  1951  the  Board  of 
Education  authorized  the  San 
Diego  experimental  program  for 
the  gifted.  Responsibility  for 
identifying  gifted  individuals  and 
for  providing  special  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  counseling  services  for 
them  was  assigned  to  the  Guid¬ 
ance  Department.  Later  the  In¬ 
structional  Division  was  assigned 
responsibility  for  developing  a 
special  instructional  program. 

Students  are  considered  as  “identi¬ 
fied”  if  they  have  a  score  on  a  two-three 
hour  psychological  examination  of  in¬ 
telligence  that  indicated  that  they  were 
three  standard  deviations  above  the 


mean.  Stated  simply,  it  meant  that, 
theory  said,  they  would  be  in  the  top 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  in  passing 
thai  San  Diego,  with  an  enrollment  of 
84,000,  now  has  936  identified  indi¬ 
viduals,  which  is  slightlv  more  than 
1%. 

The  instructional  part  of  the  program 
for  the  identified  students  has  been  op¬ 
erating  for  the  past  six  years.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  program  of  enrichment.  The 
pupils  continue  their  instruction  in 
regular  classes.  W'here  the  schools  are 
large  enough  and  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  adjustments  of  class  assignments 
are  made  so  that  two  or  three  gifted 
may  be  members  of  the  same  class.  For 
this  program,  however,  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  setting  up  classes  which  would 
attempt  to  bring  together  the  30  or  35 
individuals  that  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  able.  Instead,  the  district  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  expect  that  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  special  class  w'ill  be 
typical  or  average  students.  To  achieve 
this  arrangement,  the  only  adjustment 
necessary  is  to  transfer  out  the  four  to 
seven  very  slow  learners  from  a  typical 
classroom  group  and  to  replace  them 
with  four  to  seven  gifted  or  superior 
students. 

To  assist  the  teachers  who  have  these 
identified  gifted  in  their  classes  the  dis¬ 
trict  provides  three  teacher  consultants 
for  our  elementary  schools  and  the 
equivalent  of  five  teacher  consultants  for 
our  secondary  schools.  These  teacher 
consultants  work  with  the  teachers  (not 
with  the  students).  They  provide  ma¬ 
terial  and  ideas  so  that  the  teacher  is 
helped  in  providing  enrichment  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  identified  gifted  and  for 
the  other  students  of  superior  ability 
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who  will  be  working  on  the  same  group 
projects  as  are  the  gifted. 

For  each  of  the  past  four  years  the 
staff  assigned  to  this  project  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  evaluation  of  the  experiment¬ 
al  program  for  gifted  children.  As  a 
result  of  these  annual  evaluations,  mi¬ 
nor  changes  have  been  instituted  in  the 
program.  The  San  Diego  experimental 
program  for  the  gifted,  however,  has 
consistently  retained  the  following  main 
features : 

1 .  The  program  involves  behind- 
the-scenes  counseling  and  other 
services  for  the  benefit  of  iden¬ 
tified  gifted. 

2.  The  instructional  program  em¬ 
phasizes  enrichment  in  regular 
classes. 

3.  Segregation  as  a  method  has  been 
avoided  except  for  a  small  group 
of  elementary  students  who  were 
in  special  need  of  individual  at¬ 
tention  and  help  in  their  person¬ 
al  adjustment. 

In  the  last  two  evaluation  reports  it 
was  noted  that  additional  attention  to 
acceleration  would  be  desirable.  It  is 
agreed  that  this  should  be  done  only 
after  complete  and  thorough  case  studies 
of  each  individual  being  considered  for 
acceleration.  It  is  now  believed  that  ac¬ 
celeration  resulting  in  the  student’s  com¬ 
pleting  high  school  one  year  younger 
than  the  norm  can  be  achieved  with 
considerable  benefit  and  no  harm  for 
most  “gifted”  individuals. 

Social  Adjustment  for  Gifted  Students 

Recent  evaluations  of  this  program 
indicate  that  a  much  smaller  per  cent 
of  the  gifted  have  social  problems  than 
appeared  to  be  the  case  in  1947-49, 
but  that  a  considerable  number  do  have 
problems  that  require  highly  special¬ 
ized  professional  help.  The  careful  and 


continuous  screening  to  identify  the 
gifted  has  resulted  in  thousands  rather 
than  hundreds  of  the  more  able  stu¬ 
dents  being  tested  to  determine  whether 
or  not  their  intelligence  scores  were  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  As  the  total  number  of 
identified  gifted  increased,  the  per  cent 
of  gifted  with  problems  decreased.  It 
is  also  believed  that  the  problems  of 
many  of  the  gifted  were  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  attention  being 
given  to  them  by  teachers,  counselors 
and  others. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent, 
how'ever,  that  the  problems  for  many  of 
the  gifted  cannot  be  adequately  met  in 
the  regular  school  situation.  To  help 
these  individuals,  San  Diego  City 
Schools  initiated  two  new  features  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  1957-58  year:  First, 
a  Pupil  Study  Center  was  established. 
Its  services  are  reserved  for  the  identi¬ 
fied  gifted.  This  center  is  staffed  with  a 
psychiatrist  on  a  one-half  time  basis, 
one  clinical  psychologist  and  one  psychi¬ 
atric  social  worker.  Second,  the  one  ad¬ 
justment  class  for  elementary  gifted 
children  has  now  been  increased  to 
three. 

Contribution  of  Teacher  Consultants 
to  Enrichment 

San  Diego  has  assigned  experienced 
and  capable  teachers  to  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  as  teacher  consultants  assisting 
with  the  experimental  program  for 
gifted.  In  February,  1952,  the  first 
teacher  consultant  was  assigned  to  help 
the  program  in  the  elementary  schools. 
One  year  later  the  first  teacher  consult¬ 
ant  was  assigned  to  assist  the  secondary 
schools.  In  this  early  period  the  two 
teacher  consultants  were  primarily  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  were  constantly  remind¬ 
ing  teachers  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
gifted  students  in  their  classes  and  that 
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it  was  assumed  that  teachers  should  be 
doing  something  special  for  those  who 
had  unusual  ability.  It  was  very  appar¬ 
ent  in  this  early  period,  however,  that 
San  Diego  did  not  have  any  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  program  of  activities  that 
would  take  place  in  those  classes  where 
gifted  pupils  were  to  be  found. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  for 
teacher  consultants  began  about  four 
years  ago  when  a  larger  number  of 
teacher  consultants  were  assigned.  In 
this  period  teacher  consultants  were  as¬ 
signed  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  con¬ 
sultant  for  each  80-100  identified  stu¬ 
dents.  This  assignment  formula  resulted 
in  three  teacher  consultants  being  as¬ 
signed  in  the  elementary  schools;  and, 
at  one  time,  four  teacher  consultants 
were  assigned  in  the  secondary  schools. 
In  this  period  it  became  possible  for 
these  individuals  to  give  real  service  to 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  that  they 
served. 

Part  of  their  service  included  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  assignments  which 
a  teacher  could  suggest  to  a  single  gifted 
student  or  to  groups  of  gifted  and  su¬ 
perior  students  as  work  which  might 
replace  the  regular  assignments.  These 
assignments  were  prepared  so  that  some 
were  suitable  for  as  brief  a  period  as 
a  week,  but  most  of  them  were  prepared 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  a 
major  undertaking  involving  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  effort  for  from  three  to  twenty 
weeks.  The  teacher  consultants  also 
were  giving  general  suggestions  to  teach¬ 
ers  on  techniques  and  methods  whereby 
the  teachers  could  think  up  their  own 
proposals  for  special  assignments  or  for 
class  activities,  such  as  simple  research 
projects,  assembly  programs,  committee 
reports,  etc.,  which  would  be  challeng¬ 
ing  to  the  gifted. 


The  teacher  consultants  had  the  ma¬ 
jor  responsibility  for  the  individual  case 
records  for  all  the  identified  gifted. 

Effective  in  the  fall  of  1957  San 
Diego  introduced  the  third  phase  of 
this  program  at  the  secondary  level. 
Now  San  Diego  has  only  one  person 
designated  as  a  coordinator  working 
from  the  Education  Center.  In  each  of 
the  20  secondary  schools,  however,  one 
person  is  now  designated  as  a  “Gifted 
Program  Adviser.”  This  person  has  one 
period  reserved  each  day  for  doing 
within  the  school  the  type  of  work  pre¬ 
viously  done  by  teacher  consultants. 
The  work  of  these  20  people  is  coordin¬ 
ated  by  the  one  person  working  from 
the  Education  Center. 

B.  The  Program  of  Honors  Courses 

The  second  unique  program  operated 
in  San  Diego  is  the  program  of  honors 
courses.  It  has  operated  fof  only  the 
past  three  years.  Staff  members  believe 
that  the  prior  experience  with  the  ex¬ 
perimental  program  for  gifted  has  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  success  of  this 
program. 

What  is  our  program  of  honors  courses? 

The  San  Diego  program  of  honors 
courses  is  quite  similar  to  the  program 
for  admission  to  colleges  with  advanced 
standing — a  program  initiated  in  the 
eastern  states  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Chalmers  of  Kenyon  College. 
The  program  for  Admission  to  College 
with  Advanced  Standing  was  sponsored 
by  the  Eund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education.  Participants  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  were  colleges  and  universities  and 
selected  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  all  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  This  program  operated 
during  the  period  1952-57.  It  has  ben¬ 
efited  other  programs  such  as  the  one 
operating  in  San  Diego.  The  College 
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lintrance  Examination  Board  developed 
tests  to  evaluate  high  school  students 
who  had  participated  in  special  instruc¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  Kenyon  College  plan. 
Since  1956  these  tests  have  been  given 
on  a  nation-wide  basis.  This  Advanced 
Placement  Test  Program  represents  a 
very  noteworthy  achievement  in  our 
American  educational  system.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  result  in  major 
changes  on  a  nation-wide  basis  affecting 
the  instructional  program  of  both  our 
high  schools  and  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  San  Diego  plan  differed  from  the 
Kenyon  College  plan  primarily  in  the 
fact  that  the  San  Diego  City  Schools  de¬ 
veloped  a  program  of  honors  courses  for 
the  seniors  in  its  high  schools  without 
first  contacting  the  colleges.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  it.w'as  proper  to  proceed  on 
this  basis  whereby  initiative  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  school  district  rather  than 
to  encourage  the  colleges  to  take  over 
thi«  type  of  control.  As  a  large  city 
‘ch  jol  system,  San  Diego  was  in  a  posi- 
ti  m  to  retain  the  initiative  since  the 
number  of  graduates  of  these  special 
classes  would  be  considerable.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  students  of  high  ability  and 
training  merits  favorable  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  California. 

Much  planning  was  required  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  honors  courses  in  the 
fall  of  1955.  First,  San  Diego  had  had 
two  years  of  service  of  teacher  consult¬ 
ants  for  the  experimental  gifted  pro¬ 
gram.  Then,  nearly  two  years  were  used 
for  the  planning  process  prior  to  the 
first  honors  class.  A  final  step  of  this 
planning  included  establishing  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  which  gave  attention  to 
the  matter  of  planning  the  eligibility  of 
of  the  students  for  the  courses.  The  cri¬ 
teria  established  for  efigibility  were: 


1.  In  general,  twelfth  grade  students 
would  be  eligible  for  no  more 
than  two  honors  courses. 

2.  Eligibility  would  be  determined 
by  two  factors: 

a.  The  performance  of  the  can¬ 
didates  on  standardized 
achievement  tests  in  specific 
subject  areas. 

b.  The  grades  they  had  earned 
in  the  specific  subjects  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  grades. 

3.  The  two  factors  mentioned  above 
w'ould  be  so  combined  that  from 
3  to  8  per  cent  of  the  twelfth 
grade  students  would  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  given  honors 
course. 

The  next  very  important  step  in  the 
planning  of  the  program  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  course  outlines  and  teacher 
guides  for  the  new  courses.  This  was 
important  since  these  honors  courses  are 
completely  different  from  the  courses 
traditionally  offered  to  twelfth  graders. 
The  first  step  in  planning  for  these 
courses  w'as  to  select  the  teachers  of  the 
courses  in  each  of  the  seven  senior  high 
schools  of  the  city.  These  teachers  then 
met  as  members  of  planning  commit¬ 
tees  to  develop  the  broad  outlines  for 
each  course.  These  outlines  were  used 
in  the  summer  of  1955  by  the  senior 
high  school  principal  and  the  five 
teachers  assigned  to  be  curriculum 
writers  for  this  special  project.  These 
six  people  were  paid  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  would  have  been  paid  had  they 
been  assigned  to  the  regular  summer 
high  school  program.  In  addition  to  pre¬ 
paring  the  curriculum  guides,  the 
writers  and  consultants  also  selected  col¬ 
lege  level  textbooks  for  use  in  these 
courses. 

San  Diego  is  now  in  the  third  year 
of  the  actual  operation  of  the  honors 
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course  program.  Each  of  the  seven  graders.  The  enrollment  in  these  five 
senior  high  schools  is  offering  tvvo  or  courses  is  as  follows:  Honors  English — 
more  of  the  four  twelfth  grade  honors  130;  Honors  Mathematics — 110;  Hon- 
courses.  In  five  of  the  high  schools  all  ors  Physics — 107;  Honors  Social  Stud- 
four  courses  are  offered.  Eor  the  sec-  ies — 110;  Advanced  Chemistry — 213. 
ond  year,  all  senior  high  schools  have  Students,  faculty  members,  parents,  and 
also  offered  an  advanced  chemistry  the  general  public  are  giving  strong 
course  open  to  eleventh  or  twelfth  support  to  the  program. 


The  Eaton-Palmer 

WORKBOOKS  IN  LITERATURE 

B,  HAROLD  T.  EATON 

These  popular  workbooks  provide  many  su^Eestions  for  the 
gifted  student  to  utilize  his  talents  such  as  creative  writing,  dramatics, 
extra  reading,  handcrafts,  etc.  Try  them  in  one  of  your  classes. 

Titles  now  ready : 


MACBETH 
JULIUS  CAESAR 
IVANHOE 

TREASURE  ISLAND 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
SILAS  MARNER 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 
IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 
HAMLET 


Price  25<t  per  copy.  20%  discount  on  class  orders. 
Keys  free  with  class  orders. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


349  Lincoln  Street 


Hingham,  Massachuiettc 


Talent,  Instruction  and  Motivation 

By  J.  R.  SHANNON 
Box  175 


Del  Mar, 

RANK,  VIRGIL,  WILLIAM,  and 
Howard,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  ages,  were  four  gifted 
Hoosier  boys  living  within  a  radius  of 
thirty’  miles  of  one  another  and  a  time 
span  of  fifteen  years.  Although  they 
were  much  different  from  one  another 
— tragically  so  in  some  respects — they 
were  enough  alike  to  bring  them  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  treatise  on  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Brilliant  Musician 
Virgil  Smith  had  a  combination  of 
all-round  general  intelligence  and  speci¬ 
fic  musical  talent.  He  had  an  I.Q.  of 
over  140,  a  nearly  perfect  Seashore  mu¬ 
sical  aptitude  rating,  and  phenomenal 
neuromuscular  co-ordination  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  His  case  is  treated  first  of  the  four 
boys,  because  all  factors  in  his  educa¬ 
tion  worked  together  for  good  more 
nearly  completely  than  they  did  for  the 
other  boys.  He  had  high  inborn  talent, 
abundant  motive,  an  extraordinary  ap¬ 
titude  toward  hard  work,  and  compe¬ 
tent  instruction. 

Besides  earning  an  almost  straight  A 
record  throughout  high  school,  Virgil 
was  vigorously  active  outside  of  school. 
He  took  one  private  piano  lesson  each 
week,  taught  piano  to  some  dozen  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  village,  practiced  piano  four 
hours  a  day  from  four  A.M.  to  eight 
A.M.,  w'as  president  of  the  youth  or¬ 
ganization  in  his  church,  played  the 
piano  in  his  church,  and  read  psychol¬ 
ogy’  as  a  hobby.  As  extra-curricular  ac- 
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tivities  in  school,  he  was  the  school’s 
foremost  musician,  did  a  moderate 
amount  of  work  in  dramatics,  and  a 
minor  part  in  athletics.  This  was  during 
World  War  I,  and  his  school  sold  more 
war  savings  stamps  than  any  other  high 
school  in  the  state,  gaining  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  the  governor  for 
the  achievement.  But  it  was  Virgil  who 
did  most  of  the  work.  Also,  in  his  high- 
school  study  halls,  he  memorized  piano 
masterpieces,  and  even  composed  pieces 
of  his  ow’n,  which  he  later  submitted  in 
his  college  classes  and  earned  an  A  in 
composition. 

On  one  occasion,  his  high-school 
principal  commended  him  on  his  schol¬ 
astic  competence,  and  asked  him  how 
he  studied.  Without  hesitating  a  mom¬ 
ent,  Virgil  answered:  ‘Til  describe  it 
by  reference  to  my  music.  When  I  pick 
up  a  new  piece  I  have  not  seen  before, 
I  play  it  clear  through  once  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole.  Then  I  practice  each  part  of  it 
until  I  have  mastered  it.  Finally,  I  re¬ 
assemble  the  parts  into  a  mastery  of  the 
w’hole.  The  same  procedure  marks  my 
activity  in  reading  heavy  material  or 
in  solving  problems.”  A  good  analysis 
for  a  sixteen-year-old  boy! 

As  a  man,  Virgil  married  a  violinist 
who,  in  his  words,  was  better  on  her  in¬ 
strument  than  he  was  on  his,  and  the 
two  of  them  enjoyed  a  successful  career 
as  concert  performers  and  college  teach¬ 
ers. 
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The  One-Armed  Typist 

Howard  Mallett  lost  his  left  arm  at 
the  shoulder  in  a  hunting  accident 
while  in  the  twelfth  grade.  Then,  as  a 
college  freshman,  he  took  a  yen  for 
typewriting.  He  had  competent  instruc¬ 
tors  but  not  competent  instruction.  The 
standard  method  of  typing  did  not  suit 
him.  The  home  position  and  the  topch 
system  were  designed  for  two-armed 
typists.  Therefore,  his  teachers  did  not 
do  him  as  much  good  as  they  could  for 
normal  learners. 

By  his  own  initiative  and  ingenuity, 
therefore,  Howard  devised  a  home  posi¬ 
tion  and  touch  system  of  his  own  and 
for  his  own  use.  And  it  worked.  Howard 
drilled  diligently  at  typing,  and,  blessed 
by  high  average  intelligence  and  superi¬ 
or  neuromuscular  co-ordination  and  sta¬ 
bility,  he  made  phenomenal  progress. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Albert  Tan- 
gora  and  William  Hossfield,  and  he 
achieved  a  degree  of  distinction  only 
slightly  less  pronounced.  He  became  the 
world  champion  one-armed  typist,  and 
typewriter  manufacturers  put  him  on 
a  salary  to  give  demonstrations  at  state 
fairs. 

The  Maverick  Shot-Putter 

Frank  Nitterhouse  had  just  two  out¬ 
standing  assets,  a  magnificent  body  and 
unbounded  motive.  He  looked  like  the 
picture  in  an  ad  in  Physical  Culture 
magazine.  In  fact,  after  he  became  a 
man,  he  went  around  selling  self-devel¬ 
opment  physical-culture  courses.  When 
he  approached  a  prospective  buyer  and 
shucked  off  his  coat  and  shirt,  showing 
his  Tarzan-like  torso  and  arms,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  overwhelmed. 

While  only  in  the  tenth  grade,  Frank 
realized  that  he  had  great  physical  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  decided  to  take  up  shot¬ 


putting.  It  was  all  his  own  idea;  his 
school  had  no  athletic  coach.  Frank, 
therefore,  went  down  to  the  city  junk 
yard  and  picked  up  a  hunk  of  lead, 
somewhat  spherical  in  shape,  hefted  it, 
and  decided  that  it  weighed  the  desired 
twelve  pounds.  Then  he  drew  a  seven- 
foot  circle  in  his  own  back  yard  and 
started  practicing. 

Fvery  morning  for  a  year  he  was  out 
for  an  hour’s  workout  before  breakfast. 
His  mother  did  not  have  to  wake  him 
up,  saying,  “Frank,  Frank,  it’s  time  to 
go  out  and  put  the  shot.”  Frank  was  a 
self-starter. 

Frank  did  not  have  exceptional  neu¬ 
romuscular  co-ordination,  an  asset  to 
shot-putters  more  than  to  most  other 
athletes.  In  fact,  Frank  was  a  bit  awk¬ 
ward.  He  won  by  his  bull  strength.  In 
the  spring  of  1914,  he  came  out  for  the 
track  and  field  team  and  had  no  com¬ 
petition  in  becoming  his  school’s  top 
shot-putter.  In  each  of  the  several  lo¬ 
cal  meets  during  the  season,  Frank 
heaved  the  shot  just  once,  and  that  was 
enough;  nobody  else  came  close  to  him. 
Then  the  faculty  manager  of  athletics  in 
his  school  chose  him  as  one  of  two  ath¬ 
letes  on  the  track  team  deemed  good 
enough  for  state  competition. 

Again  at  the  state  meet,  Frank  put 
his  slug  of  lead  so  far  that  the  other 
contestants  almost  swooned.  Then  one 
of  them  got  a  bright  idea:  Frank’s  slug 
of  lead  was  not  regulation;  it  did  not 
weigh  bvelve  pounds.  So  they  weighed 
it.  Frank  was  scared  for  a  while;  he  had 
not  thought  to  verify  the  weight  of  his 
lump  of  lead.  And,  sure  enough,  the 
challenger  was  right.  Frank’s  shot  did 
not  weigh  twelve  pounds;  it  weighed 
fourteen  pounds  and  six  ounces. 

But  Frank  did  not  win  the  state  meet. 
He  never  had  had  a  coach;  and  he  never 
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had  read  the  rules.  Each  time  he  en¬ 
tered  the  circle  at  the  state  meet  and 
sent  his  shot  soaring  like  a  projectile 
fired  from  a  mortar,  he  stepped  out  of 
the  circle  on  the  front  side.  He  did  not 
stumble  or  fall  over  the  line;  he  delib¬ 
erately  walked  out  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  was  disqualified. 

The  One-Eyed  Wastrel 

William,  like  Virgil,  was  the  brightest 
boy  in  his  high  school,  but  there  the 
similarity  ceased.  The  same  principal 
who  counseled  V^irgil  in  one  high  school 
also  counseled  William  in  another.  But 
it  did  no  good.  This  principal  went  to 
William’s  high  school  late  in  the  school 
year,  and  he  soon  became  attracted  by 
William’s  precocity'. 

Although  only  fifteen  years  old,  Wil¬ 
liam  was  over  six  feet  tall,  weighed  one 
hundred  eighty  pounds,  and  w’ore  a 
heavy  black  mustache.  Just  as  he  was 
precocious  physically,  so  was  he  men¬ 
tally.  The  principal  taught  ninth-grade 
algebra,  and  William  was  bis  outstand¬ 
ing  pupil.  The  teacher,  suspecting  that 
William  never  cracked  a  book,  picked 
out  the  written  problem  in  each  day’s 
assignment  which  he  considered  hard¬ 
est  and  asked  William  to  do  it  on  the 
blackboard.  And  the  story  was  always 
the  same:  William  would  walk  boldy 
to  the  board,  look  at  the  written  prob¬ 
lem  sidewise  a  few  seconds  (he  was 
blind  in  one  eye),  and  then  w'rite  the 
equation.  Next  after  the  equation,  he 
wrote  the  answer.  Just  two  steps:  equa¬ 
tion  and  answer. 

It  was  only  three  months  before  tbe 
end  of  the  term  when  the  principal 
called  William  in  for  a  conference.  He 
opened  by  saying,  “William,  you  are 
tbe  brightest  pupil  in  this  high  school.’’ 
W  illiam  answered  with,  "Thehellyou- 
say!”  One  word,  like  damnyankee. 


W'illiam  did  not  look  upon  the  princi¬ 
pal  as  his  superior,  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  except  for  age  and  formal  edu¬ 
cation,  but  be  did  not  disrespect  tbe 
principal. 

“Yes,  W’illiam,  you  are.  But  I  find 
that  you  are  carrying  only  three  sub¬ 
jects  instead  of  the  standard  four.  If 
you  carried  six,  you  would  find  it  no 
more  difficult  than  the  ordinary  pupil 
does  with  four.  Also,  you  would  have 
less  time  for  getting  into  a  lot  of  your 
silly  pranks. 

“Miss  Hill  tells  me  that  you  dropped 
out  of  her  Latin  class  away  back  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Now  here  is  my  proposal,  Wil¬ 
liam.  Pick  up  that  Latin,  not  attipnding 
class  but  working  on  your  own,  and  call¬ 
ing  on  Miss  Hill  for  a  conference  as 
often  as  either  she  or  you  think  neces¬ 
sary.  I  have  arranged  with  Miss  Hill 
for  you  to  do  this,  if  you  wish  to  co¬ 
operate.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
you  will  take  the  same  final  state-wide 
examination  which  the  other  pupils 
take.  If  you  pass,  I  shall  give  you  credit 
for  the  full  year’s  work.” 

“O.K.,  Boss,”  grinning  and  staring 
at  the  principal  with  his  one  eye.  “It’s 
a  deal.” 

At  the  end  of  the  term  William  made 
the  highest  mark  in  the  class  on  the 
Latin  examination. 

Turnover  in  the  staff  gave  three  new 
teachers  to  William  the  following  fall. 
Only  the  principal,  teaching  geometry, 
was  a  holdover  among  W- illiam’s  instruc¬ 
tors.  At  the  first  faculty  meeting  after 
school  got  well  under  way,  these  three 
new  teachers  all  complained  about  Wil¬ 
liam,  how  dumb  he  was,  and  gave  the 
principal  a  derisive  laugh  when  he  came 
to  William’s  rescue  and  said  that  Wil¬ 
liam  was  the  brightest  boy  in  school. 

The  next  morning  the  principal 
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called  William  in,  and  opened,  saying, 
"William,  you  got  me  in  bad  last  night.” 

“Thehellyousay!  How  was  that?” 

"During  faculty  meeting  last  night, 
all  three  of  your  other  teachers  com¬ 
plained  about  you  and  your  poor  per¬ 
formance  in  their  classes.  Then  they 
laughed  at  me  when  I  stood  up  for  you 
and  said  you  were  the  brightest  pupil  in 
school.  Now  I  want  you  to  show  them 
that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about. 
W'e  have  another  faculty  meeting  in 
two  weeks,  and  in  the  meantime  I  want 
you  to  give  those  teachers  a  real  dem¬ 
onstration.” 

"O.K.,  Boss.  It’s  a  deal.” 

Two  weeks  later  the  principal  lay 
low  on  the  subject  of  William,  waiting 
for  the  teachers  to  raise  the  subject.  But 
he  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  "That  boy 
William!”  was  tbeir  exclamation.  "He 
is  burning  up  the  road  in  my  class.  I 
never  saw  such  brains  in  a  high-school 
pupil.” 

The  principal  was  vindicated.  But 
just  as  soon  as  William  accomodated  his 
befriender,  he  dropped  back  to  zero- 
level  academic  performance.  He  had  ut¬ 
terly  no  desire  whatsoever,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  for  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Two  months  later  he  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  upper  limit  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance,  and  quit 
school,  flunking  in  all  four  subjects,  to 
take  a  job  blocking  cars  at  the  stone 
mill. 

What  was  the  matter  with  William, 
the  five-talent  boy  wbo  buried  his  tal¬ 
ent?  Basically,  it  was  his  illegitimacy. 
Next,  it  was  poverty.  He  lived  with  his 
grandmother  in  a  shack  at  the  edge  of 
town,  and  delivered  washings  which  his 
grandmother  did  for  their  living.  The 
“saints”  of  the  village  all  shunned  him 
as  unclean.  Fifteen  years  of  ostracism 


produced  a  conditioning  which  the 
principal  could  not  recondition  in  a 
few  months. 

Many  times  in  the  next  thirty-five 
years  the  principal  wondered  what  had 
become  of  William,  perhaps  his  bright¬ 
est  pupil  of  all  time.  He  never  saw  his 
one-eyed  wonder  from  the  day  he  last 
walked  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  He  made 
frequent  inquiries,  but  never  felt  sure 
that  he  got  the  truth.  Once  he  was  told 
that  William  had  become  a  barber. 
Again  he  was  told  that  William  was  in 
the  penitentiary  for  bootlegging.  Again 
he  was  told  that  William  was  dead.  All 
reports  could  have  been  true,  but  tbe 
principal  never  felt  certain.  William  had 
gotten  away  from  the  old  home  town 
and  lost  sight  of.  If  he  had  gotten  away 
from  his  ^lace  of  birth  in  his  infancy, 
it  is  a  bet  that  he  would  not  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  Surely,  with  half  a  chance, 
William  would  have  been  known  to  the 
world. 

All  Four  Boys 

Almost  everything,  so  far  as  the 
school  was  concerned,  at  least,  worked 
together  for  good  with  Virgil.  Almost 
nothing  did  with  William.  Howard’s 
great  handicap  was  turned  into  an  asset 
— he  probably  could  not  have  equaled 
Albert  Tangora  or  William  Hossfield 
anyway.  Frank’s  misfortune  was  lack 
of  coaching.  But  with  Virgil,  Howard, 
and  Frank,  all  three,  there  was  irresist¬ 
ible  will  to  do.  Talent  and  motive  are 
an  unbeatable  combination. 

Gifted  boys,  all  four.  Gifted  with 
brains,  musical  talent,  fine  physique, 
neuromuscular  co-ordination  and  stabil¬ 
ity — one  or  more  of  these  gifts  to  each 
boy.  But  one  boy  did  not  have  motive, 
and  without  motive  all  other  general  or 
special  innate  talent  is  “born  to  blush 
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unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  on 
desert  air.” 

Exceptional  cases?  Surely.  By  defini¬ 
tion  all  gifted  pupils  are  exceptions. 
But  these  four  boys  were  not  extreme 
exceptions.  They  all  lived  within  a  space 
range  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  a 
time  range  of  fifteen  years,  and  all 
within  the  experience  of  one  teacher. 


If  such  cases  fell  into  the  experience  of 
one  teacher  within  a  time  period  of  fif¬ 
teen  years,  doubtlessly  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  similar  cases, 
combing  the  coun^.  over,  in  the  course 
of  each  generation.  Can  teachers  be 
alert  to  detect  them  and  properly  mo¬ 
tivate  and  counsel  them? 
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B.  Henry.  1958.  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections 
treating,  respectively,  social  factors,  the  gifted 
person,  and  the  education  of  the  gifted.  The 
first  section,  divided  into  two  chapters,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  importance  of  education  for  the 
gifted  and  a  history  of  interest  in  the  gifted. 
I'he  second  part  seeks  to  identify  the  gifted, 
to  analyze  the  nature  of  giftedness,  the  mo¬ 
tivation  of  the  gifted,  the  creative  process 
and  the  teaching  of  creative  thinking,  and 
sccial  leadership.  The  last  section  which  is 
the  largest,  containing  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  volume,  is  divided  into 
eleven  chapters  dealing  with  such  phases  of 
education  for  the  gifted  as  the  objectives  of 
the  program,  the  enrichment  of  the  program, 
programs  in  elementary  schools,  secondary 
school  programs,  college  and  university  pro¬ 
grams,  the  guidance  of  the  gifted,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers  for  the  gifted,  community 
agencies,  community  factors,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  school  program  for  the  gifted. 

— S.  M.  A. 

How  TO  Teach  in  the  Elementary 
School.  By  Bernard  C.  Kelner.  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill.  1958.  $5.50. 

Concrete  help  in  meeting  very  specific 
problems  faced  in  elementary  school  teaching 
constitutes  the  core  of  this  text.  The  book  is 
designed  for  those  who  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  for  beginning  teachers  in  these  grades. 
Definite  suggestions  are  given  on  such  widely 
varying  aspects  of  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ing  as  how  to  set  up  an  attractive  classroom. 


how  to  develop  effective  techniques  in  teach¬ 
ing,  and  how  to  order  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  how 
to  secure  a  teaching  position  and  another 
equally  good  on  how  to  survive  the  first  week. 
This  book  could  serve  a  purpose  as  a  collater¬ 
al  reading  for  classes  in  teacher  education. 

— W.  P.  S. 

The  Revolution  in  Education.  By 
Mortimer  J.  Adler  and  Milton  Mayer.  Chica¬ 
go.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1958.  $3.75. 

.Mortimer  J.  Adler  and  Milton  Mayer,  in 
this  questioning  book,  call  for  a  fundamental 
reappraisal  of  educational  philosophy  and 
they  point  out  that  such  a  reappraisal  is  long 
overdue.  The  structure  of  society  and  the 
very  pattern  of  contemporary  living  have 
been  radically  changed  by  such  movements 
as  the  rise  of  democracy,  the  evolution  of 
industry,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  modern 
technological  science.  The  thesis  of  the  au¬ 
thors  is  that  the  schools  are  still  operating 
largely  on  ideas  and  theories  rooted  deeply 
in  the  pre-democratic  and  pre-industrial  past. 
The  present  marked  controversies  in  edu¬ 
cation,  they  see  as  resting  more  on  misunder¬ 
standing  than  on  true  differences.  The  au¬ 
thors  present  some  of  the  basic  philosophic 
differences  in  present-day  education,  they 
identify  such  differences  as  aristocratic  or 
democratic,  realistic  or  idealistic,  traditional 
or  modern.  They  then  set  forth  a  number  of 
basic  questions  to  guide  thinking.  It  is  their 
contention  that  these  questions  must  be  asked 
before  they  can  be  answered.  The  book  will 
serve  all  factions  in  current  educational  con¬ 
troversies  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
wholesome  and  constructive  discussion  may 
go  on. — W.  P.  S. 


Critical  Questions  Related  to 

the  Education  of  the  Gifted 

By  HERBERT  J.  KLAUSMEIER 
Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Madison, 

VARIETY  OF  procedures  have 
been  reported  for  identifying 
and  providing  well  for  gifted 
children  and  youth.  What  works  well 
in  one  school  system  appears  not  to 
work  equally  well  in  another;  what 
works  well  with  one  child  or  group  of 
children  seems  not  readily  transferrable 
to  another  child  or  group.  Thus,  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  child,  the  home,  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  educational  system  are 
important  considerations  in  providing 
well  for  any  gifted  child.  Because  of  the 
multitude  of  approaches,  some  school 
systems  tend  to  hesitate  to  make  any, 
and  the  staff  shows  confusion  when  at¬ 
tempting  to-move  from  its  present  status 
to  an  improved  one. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  task  of  as¬ 
sisting  schools  in  Wisconsin  move 
ahead,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  Guiding  Committee  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  con¬ 
ducting  meetings  to  formulate  some 
overall  guiding  principles  and  critical 
questions  for  interested  school  systems 
to  consider.  Parents,  persons  represent¬ 
ing  community  groups,  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  college  and  university  staff 
are  meeting  with  the  subcommittee.  A 
representative  group  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  principles  and  questions  being 
considered  follows.  The  questions  in¬ 
cluded  purposely  avoid  the  area  of  en- 


Wisconsin 

richment  because  of  its  broad  scope, 
not  because  it  is  considered  of  lesser 
significance. 

Guiding  Principles 

Giftedness,  as  appraised  by  signifi¬ 
cant  adult  contributions  to  society, 
emerges  with  nurture.  Outstanding  per¬ 
formances  by  adults  were  not  assured  at 
the  time  the  indivdual  was  conceived. 
Gifted  children  need  love,  sympathetic 
understanding,  guidance,  a  good  balance 
of  freedom  to  explore  and  question  with 
sufficient  direction  and  orderliness  to 
develop  and  maintain  personal  integra¬ 
tion.  They  require  good  education  and 
much  of  it  in  order  to  use  well  what¬ 
ever  talents  their  parents  may  have 
passed  on  to  them  through  heredity. 
They  need  an  environment  outside  as 
well  as  within  the  school  which  stimu¬ 
lates  realistic  goal  setting,  persistent 
effort,  feelings  of  success,  and  self  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Education  seeks  to  develop  the  gifted 
pupil  who  upwn  high  school  graduation 
is  rather  highly  specialized  in  at  least 
one  area  in  which  his  talents  lie,  finds 
satisfaction  in  associating  with  students 
of  varying  talents  and  interests,  and 
wants  to  use  his  talents  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  for  himself  and  for  others.  Little 
value  accrues  to  society  when  the  gifted 
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pupil,  before  or  after  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation  becomes  so  highly  specialized  as  to 
he  unable  to  communicate  with  others, 
uses  his  talents  for  purely  personal  gain 
at  the  expense  of  the  less  gifted,  or  be¬ 
comes  excessively  antisocial  or  deeply 
disturbed  emotionally. 

Any  talent  any  child  possesses  should 
be  identified.  This  requires  identifica¬ 
tion  procedures,  starting  at  least  as  early 
as  kindergarten  and  continuing  through¬ 
out  graduate  study.  It  further  suggests 
that  talents  in  all  areas  of  useful  human 
endeavor  be  considered  and  that  appro¬ 
priate  means  of  identification  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  used.  Presently,  identification 
procedures  are  weak  in  the  expressive 
areas  of  art,  music,  dramatics,  creative 
writing,  dance,  and  social  leadership. 
This  condition  may  be  related  to  the 
continuing  de-emphasis  of  expressive 
abilities  as  verbal  and  mathematical 
abilities  receive  greater  attention. 

Provisions  for  the  gifted  are  continu¬ 
ous,  extending  front  kindergarten 
through  and  beyond  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation.  Acceleration,  for  example,  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished  most  satisfactorily 
for  all  children  at  any  one  grade  level. 
For  some  it  is  better  in  the  primarv’ 
grades,  for  others  at  the  high  school  lev¬ 
el,  for  still  others  in  college.  In  schools 
in  which  acceleration  is  not  practiced, 
other  provisions  such  as  within-the-class 
enrichment  which  leads  to  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  in  an  area  of  subject  matter 
needs  consideration  at  all  levels.  The 
sixth-grader  who  reads  at  ninth-grade 
level  cannot  be  expected  to  move  into 
the  junior  high  school  and  profit  greatly 
from  reading  instruction  pitched  at  sev¬ 
enth-grade  level.  Thus,  separate  and 
unrelated  programs  at  the  various  grade 
or  school  levels  make  provisions  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible  to  carrj'  out  intel¬ 
ligently. 


The  gifted  child  and  his  parents, 
with  assistance  primarily  from  sehool 
people,  have  the  final  responsibility  for 
entering  into  any  sehool  provision  which 
deviates  markedly  from  the  provisions 
for  all  children.  Pressure  groups  are 
currently  attempting  to  force  upon  the 
schools  one  or  another  plan  or  program 
of  specific  subject  matter,  as  well  as 
eventual  choice  of  career  for  the  gifted 
student.  Some  school  people,  responding 
to  the  pressures,  are  “guiding”  students 
into  various  programs  without  consult¬ 
ing  parents  or  the  students;  other  school 
people  are  exercising  no  responsibility 
for  even  informing  the  student  or  his 
parents  of  the  student’s  exceptional  abil¬ 
ities  or  careers  related  thereto.  Since  the 
parents  first  and  the  child  eventually, 
not  school  people  or  members  of  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  have  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  consequences  of  any  de¬ 
cisions  such  as  involved  in  acceleration, 
special  classes,  and  particular  programs 
in  the  high  school,  school  people  can 
well  provide  the  best  information  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  students  and  parents,  con¬ 
fer  with  them  concerning  important 
choices,  outline  possible  alternatives,  but 
place  most  responsibility'  on  the  parents 
and  upon  the  child  as  he  grows  older  to 
make  the  choices  for  which  he  must 
eventually  assume  the  consequences. 

Competent  instructional,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  guidance,  curriculum,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  staff  are  needed  in  the  sehools. 
Presently,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
all  these.  The  education  of  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  be  better  than  the  school 
personnel  doing  the  work.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  will  continue  to  go  unindentified, 
much  less  well  provided  for,  until  so¬ 
ciety  recognizes  the  importance  of  well 
educated  competent  school  staffs  and 
gives  the  necessary  financial  support. 
School  people,  too,  need  to  reconsider 
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present  low  certification  requirements 
for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel. 

Children  representing  the  entire 
range  of  learning  abilities  are  provided 
for  well.  The  nation  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  can  afford  to  educate 
all  its  children  decently.  No  reasonable 
excuse  exists  for  educating  well  only 
the  gifted,  only  the  more  average,  or 
only  the  retarded  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  group  or  groups.  False  values,  not 
lack  of  money  and  things,  permits  con¬ 
tinuing  educational  neglect  and  starva¬ 
tion  of  many  children,  particularly  the 
gifted. 

Critical  Questions 

The  principles  above  suggest  some  of 
the  questions  being  considered,  eleven 
of  which  are  now  stated  and  discussed 
briefly. 

1.  How  shall  giftedness  in  younger 
children,  particularly,  be  identified? 
Some  schools  use  only  the  IQ;  others 
IQ  and  achievement  test  scores;  some 
only  teacher  observations;  others  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  and  others.  The  lower 
limit  of  IQ  set  for  identification  varies 
widely,  from  as  low  as  1 1 0  to  as  high  as 
150,  and  correspondingly  wide  varia¬ 
tions  are  found  in  achievement  test  and 
teacher-judgment  criteria.  Two  import¬ 
ant  considerations  in  setting  criteria  are: 
(a)  The  higher  and  more  numerous 
the  criteria  which  are  set  for  giftedness, 
the  greater  the  probability  of  having 
within  the  group  classified  as  gifted 
a  high  percentage  of  those  who  will 
achieve  high  as  adults,  and  (b)  the 
higher  and  more  numerous  the  criteria 
which  each  child  must  meet  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  gifted,  the  greater  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  ehminating  from  the  group  des¬ 
ignated  as  gifted  many  children  who 
wiU  also  contribute  significantly  as 
adults.  Criteria  in  terms  of  abilities 


needs  to  be  defined  operationally  to  be 
useful  to  parents,  teachers,  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  Further,  all  abilities  exist  on 
a  continuum;  therefore,  the  criteria  of 
identification  should  also  consider  the 
purposes  of  the  identification. 

2.  VV^hat  should  the  schools  be  do¬ 
ing  for  gifted  children,  who  because  of 
the  month  in  which  they  happened  to 
be  born,  do  not  enter  Grade  1  until 
above  the  average  age  of  all  entering 
first-graders?  When  a  school  system  ad¬ 
mits  to  Grade  1  only  children  who  are 
five  years  nine  months  as  of  September 
1,  there  are,  of  course,  about  as  many 
bright  children  above  the  average  en¬ 
tering  age  of  six  years,  three  months  as 
there  are  slow-learning  children  below 
the  average  entering  age  of  six-years, 
three  months.  Should  not  these  overage 
bright  children  be  accelerated  at  some 
grade  level  so  that  they  may  complete 
high  school  and  college  at  least  as  young 
as  their  less  able  classmates  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  born  in  a  different  month? 
Research  is  clear  that  on  the  average 
the  bright  children  are  at  least  as  ma¬ 
ture  emotionally,  socially,  and  physical¬ 
ly  as  children  of  lower  learning  abilities. 

3.  Should  the  bright  elementary 
school  child  be  challenged  and  helped 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  he  can  in  one 
or  more  of  the  usual  subject-matter 
areas,  such  as  language  arts  or  arithme¬ 
tic,  or  should  he  be  encouraged  to 
explore  and  develop  interests  and  abil¬ 
ities  outside  the  usual  subject-matter 
areas?  Highly  intelligent  sixth-graders 
can  be  far  into  the  ninth-grade  subject 
fields,  such  as  reading,  mathematics, 
and  science.  Is  this,  however,  so  desir¬ 
able  as  having  them  at  eighth-grade 
level  in  these  areas  but  also  having  de¬ 
veloped  in  them  a  broader  range  and 
higher  level  of  expressive  abilities,  for 
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example,  in  art,  music,  or  a  foreign 
language? 

4.  If  an  area  of  instruction,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  instrumental  music,  is  required 
or  available  to  a  portion  of  the  children. 
Grades  1-6,  during  regular  school 
hours,  should  it  also  be  required  or 
available  to  all  the  children?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  concerned  with  the  function  of 
the  “common”  public  school  in  which 
the  tradition  has  been  to  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  areas  the  same  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  but  to  provide  for  differences  in 
learning  abilities  within  the  various  sub¬ 
ject  fields.  Some  schools  presently  are 
abiding  by  the  concept  of  a  common 
school  for  all  children  through  grade 
six,  with  electives  starting  in  junior  high 
school;  some  are  offering  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  music,  or  art  class  only  to  that 
portion  of  children  who  are  above  grade 
level  in  the  usual  subject  matter  fields; 
some  are  sectioning  on  one  or  more 
ability  criteria,  and  in  the  sections  for 
the  most  able  are  offering  instruction 
not  available  to  most  children  enrolled 
in  the  school.  It  is  possible  that  some 
schools  are  inadvertently  drifting  into 
the  European  pattern,  attempting  to 
identify  the  university-bound  children 
young,  and  providing  different  educa¬ 
tion  for  them.  The  writer’s  judgment  is 
that  the  elementary  school,  of  all  school 
levels,  has  most  clearly  demonstrated  its 
superiority  over  the  European  system 
of  expensive  education  for  the  elite  and 
little  or  no  education  for  the  masses. 
Consideration  should  be  given,  however, 
to  special  classes  for  a  portion  of  the 
regular  week,  extension  of  the  school 
day,  and  school  on  Saturday  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  order  to  permit  and 
encourage  the  gifted  children  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  learnings  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school. 


5.  Is  the  secondary  school  adequate¬ 
ly  using  its  resources  to  provide  differ¬ 
entiated  curricula  or  tracks  to  meet  the 
characteristics  of  gifted  students?  The 
medium-sized  and  larger  high  school 
can  offer  high-level  classes  in  every 
subject  matter  field  with  college-level 
courses  available  to  juniors  and  seniors 
in  such  fields  as  art,  English,  music, 
science,  and  mathematics.  Further,  it 
can  set  up  tracks  or  curricula  as  truly 
in  line  with  the  interests  and  abilities  of 
gifted  students  as  some  of  the  present 
vocational  tracks  are  in  line  with  abil¬ 
ities  and  interests  of  the  students  pur¬ 
suing  them.  Related  to  this  question  is 
the  continuing  need  to  scrutinize  care¬ 
fully  the  expanding  system  of  prerequi¬ 
sites  and  rigidity  in  placement  of  certain 
courses.  A  gifted  student  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  complete  four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics  even  though  he  did 
not  take  any  in  the  ninth  grade;  the 
same  holds  for  science,  English,  music, 
and  other  fields. 

6.  Should  sectioning,  according  to 
achievement  level  in  the  subject  field, 
be  carried  out  in  the  classes  or  subjects 
required  of  all  students  for  graduation, 
for  example,  ninth-grade  English  or 
eleventh-grade  U.  S.  history?  Some 
schools  section  students,  on  one  or  an¬ 
other  measure  of  ability,  in  all  subjects 
required  for  graduation;  other  schools 
use  purely  mechanical  arrangements, 
such  as  alphabetical,  for  assigning  stu¬ 
dents  to  required  classes;  other  schools 
section  in  all  subjects  except  social  stud¬ 
ies,  where  some  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  used;  some  employ  a  core 
program  with  students  assigned  on  a 
mechanical  basis;  some  schools  arrange 
special  sections  for  only  the  upper  five 
or  ten  per  cent  of  the  students,  using 
mechanical  arrangements  for  other  sec¬ 
tions.  The  classes  required  of  all  stu- 
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dents,  whether  or  not  sectioning  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability  criteria  is  followed,  are 
probably  much  less  effective  for  gifted 
students  at  present  than  are  those  re¬ 
lated  to  the  various  special  tracks  or 
curricula.  Reorganization  of  the  whole 
group  of  classes  required  of  all  students 
for  graduation  may  be  necessary.  High- 
school  teachers  cannot  provide  well  for 
150-200  students  each  day.  A  new  per¬ 
spective  may  be  needed  and  some  solu¬ 
tion  other  than  sectioning  may  prove 
more  fruitful. 

7.  Should  there  be  special  schools 
for  gifted  students  at  the  high-school 
level?  Answering  this  question  needs 
to  consider  such  factors  as  the  size  of 
the  community  and  transportation  facil¬ 
ities,  adequacy  of  the  present  high- 
school  program,  and  wishes  of  the 
parents  and  of  the  students.  The  special 
high  school  for  more  sparsely  populated 
areas  means  residential  schools  with  stu¬ 
dents  away  from  home  in  dormitories' 
or  other  housing  arrangements.  Our 
present  medium-sized  and  larger  high 
schools  can  provide  the  specialized  track 
and  specialized  classes  for  the  gifted  if 
they  desire. 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  help  pa¬ 
rents  accept  the  characteristics  of  their 
own  or  other  parents’  gifted  children 
and  educational  provisions  related  there¬ 
to?  Suppose  that  a  school  system  wanted 
(a)  to  accelerate  by  one  year,  some¬ 
where  between  kindergarten  and  Grade 
2,  every  gifted  child  who  was  also  other¬ 
wise  mature  and  whose  parents  ap¬ 
proved,  (b)  to  extend  the  elementary 
school  day  for  thirty-minutes  for  the 
gifted,  whose  parents  approve,  to  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  in  a  foreign  language, 
music,  science,  or  some  other  area,  (c) 
to  allow  the  exceptionally  bright  student 
to  finish  four  years  of  high  school  with 
two  to  four  classes  accepted  for  college 


credit,  and  (d)  to  give  every  superior 
high  school  graduate  a  scholarship  for 
four  to  seven  years  of  college  study. 
Would  the  many  parents  whose  children 
were  not  included  for  any  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  accept  them?  Would  the  parents 
of  the  gifted  be  willing  to  make  the  de¬ 
cisions  and  accept  the  related  responsi¬ 
bilities  implied?  In  Wisconsin  and  other 
states  which  have  special  classes  for 
the  handicapped — mentally,  physically, 
emotionally — the  parents  are  accepting 
their  own  children  with  handicaps  and 
the  special  class  provisions  for  them. 
The  study  and  promotional  groups  of 
the  various  councils  and  committees  on 
exceptional  children  with  handicaps 
provide  models  for  parents  and  inter¬ 
ested  school  people  to  study  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  special  provisions  for 
gifted  pupils. 

9.  How  may  able  high-school  stu¬ 
dents,  particularly  in  rural  and  small¬ 
town  communities,  be  •  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  securing  higher  education  or 
other  post-high-school  training  in  line 
with  their  abilities?  Research  shows  that 
many  bright  high-school  graduates  in 
smaller  communities,  particularly  girls, 
do  not  seek  higher  education  or  other 
forms  of  education  beyond  high  school. 
Has  marriage  and  homemaking,  to  start 
immediately  upon  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion,  been  made  too  attractive  or  been 
overemphasized?  Continuing  research  is 
urgently  needed  in  this  area,  for  the 
spotty  evidence  now  available  suggests 
that  girls  from  wealthy,  small  commun¬ 
ity  backgrounds  often  do  not  desire 
higher  education. 

10.  What  is  the  proper  role  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  education?  Increasingly, 
specialism  is  required;  at  the  same  time, 
more  knowledge  derived  from  many 
fields  of  subject  matter  and  areas  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  required  for  effective  living 
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and  participation  in  self  and  represen¬ 
tative  government.  Most  persons  recog¬ 
nize  that  significant  adult  contributions 
in  music,  art,  science,  and  literature 
in  part  resulted  from  instruction  at  an 
early  age  in  these  areas.  Some  persons 
would  have  specialization  of  instruction, 
for  example  in  mathematics,  start  in 
the  seventh  grade  or  earlier.  Presently, 
however,  many  colleges  and  universities 
require  one-half  to  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  work  during  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  to  be  in  gen¬ 
eral  education;  some  colleges  recom¬ 
mend  no  specialization  toward  a  speci¬ 
fic  career  until  after  the  baccalaureate 
degree  is  awarded.  Of  what  value  is 
high  specialization  prior  to  high  school 
if  the  graduate  must  attend  college  for 
two  or  more  years  before  being  allowed 
to  concentrate  upon  his  career  specialty? 
How  the  matter  of  specialized  and  gen¬ 
eral  education  is  handled  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  related  to  the  high-school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  vice  versa. 

1 1 .  What  organization  might  a  par¬ 
ticular  school  formulate  to  meet  its  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics  in  educating  the 
gifted?  The  smaller  school  systems  often 
have  not  a  single  person  competent  to 
identify  gifted  pupils  or  instructional 
materials  beyond  basic  texts,  a  few  ref¬ 
erences,  and  a  three-shelf  library.  The 
large  school  systems  often  suffer  from 
not  being  able  to  get  any  proposed  pro¬ 


gram  or  portions  thereof  understood 
and  acted  upon  in  the  many  different 
schools;  or  the  program  planned  from 
above  does  not  come  to  life  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  school  or  individual  teacher’s 
classroom  to  the  advantage  of  the  gifted 
child.  With  this  as  any  other  problem 
involving  improvement  of  educational 
practices,  the  school  administrator  must 
exert  leadership.  Since  the  central  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  so  often  overworked  with 
securing  buildings,  staff,  and  commun¬ 
ity  support,  responsibilities  to  the 
gifted  might  be  considered  by  the  psy¬ 
chological  staff,  special  education  staff, 
curriculum  staff,  guidance  staff,  and 
highly  interested  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers.  In  any  event,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
system  will  accidentally  improve  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  gifted  without  some  con¬ 
tinuing  organization  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

The  above  questions  are  not  intended 
as  criticisms  of  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education;  research  shows  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  academically  able  children 
complete  high  school  with  the  great 
loss  of  gifted  persons  occurring  after 
high-school  graduation.  Since,  however, 
maintaining  the  status  quo  means  no 
progress  but  decline,  action  directed  to¬ 
ward  improvement  is  essential,  even 
urgent,  in  many  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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By  W'ALTl-l] 
Utih’crsity  of 
Chattanooga, 

N  SPITE  OF  the  stereotyped  con¬ 
ception  of  a  gifted  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  no  more  than  two  or  three 
children  fortunately  for  our  country 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  This  is  the 
record  of  a  large  gifted  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  eight  children.  The  children’s 
ages  range  from  two  to  thirteen.  The 
parents  are  both  thirty-two. 

This  is  not  the  record  of  a  usual 
background  of  a  gifted  child,  but  the 
purpjsc  in  reporting  it  is  to  bring  out 
some  rather  contrary  principles  relating 
to  giftedness.  Even  more  than  this,  its 
purpose  is  to  point  out  the  great  need 
for  our  country  to  invest  its  time  and 
resources  into  the  development  of  those 
individuals  who  will  be  our  future 
leaders.  If  we  fail  to  recognize  the  need 
for  this,  there  can  be  little  hope  that  we 
will  maintain  our  supremacy  in  the 
space  age. 

family  Background 

The  parents  of  these  children  met 
in  high  school  and  were  married  before 
they  graduated.  The  father  continued 
his  education  through  high  school- and 
took  several  evening  college  classes.  Aft¬ 
er  marriage,  the  mother,  who  had  been 
a  superior  student,  w'ithdrew  from  high 
school.  Psychological  testing  indicates 
that  both  parents  place  in  the  very  sup- 
perior  range  of  intelligence — in  at  least 
the  upper  one  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  father’s 
strong  areas  seems  to  be  abstract  reason- 
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ing,  with  less  ability  in  verbal  areas. 
The  mother’s  best  area  is  in  verbal  areas, 
and  weakest  in  reasoning.  Both  parents 
came  from  lower  middle  class  back¬ 
grounds.  The  childrens’  paternal  grand¬ 
father  is  a  barber  and  the  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  teacher  with  limited 
college  training. 

The  father  is  a  tile  setter,  reportedly 
excellent  in  his  field.  He  has  been  un¬ 
employed  for  the  past  four  months.  His 
salary  is  good  when  he  is  working,  hut 
his  annual  income  is  quite  erratic.  The 
mother  is,  of  necessity,  a  housewife. 
The  mother’s  tendency  is  to  be  highly 
possessive,  with  a  remarkable  ability  to 
supervise  constantly  all  of  the  children. 

The  first  five  children  were  boys,  the 
next  two  girls,  and  the  youngest  a  boy. 
The  brightest  child  is  the  second  boy, 
although  the  first  boy  is  also  very  superi¬ 
or  in  intelligence.  The  oldest  boy  is 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  next 
brother,  however.  The  third  and  fourth 
children  are  encountering  difficulty  in 
sch(K)l  and  have  not  yet  overcome  this 
difficulty.  The  two  older  hoys  had  diffi¬ 
culty  early  in  school  but  overcame  it 
by  the  third  grade.  The  fifth  child, 
with  somewhat  of  a  hearing  loss,  is  very 
much  an  underachiever.  Of  the  two 
girls,  one  is  bright  and  the  other,  who 
was  at  one  time  diagnosed  as  severely 
mentally  retarded,  is  functioning  at  an 
average  range.  The  youngest  child,  who 
is  now  two,  displays  signs  of  being 
among  the  brightest. 
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School  History 

The  school  history  of  the  children  in 
this  family  has  not  been  one  which 
could  he  called  satisfactory.  Those  of 
the  children  who  are  in  school  have  ad¬ 
justed  with  great  difficulty.  In  addition 
to  the  inability  on  their  part  to  make 
the  break  with  the  family,  they  have 
had  academic  difficulty.  Even  though 
they  are  members  of  a  large  family  and 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  other  children,  their  aca¬ 
demic  program  has  not  been  such  that 
they  could  adjust  to  the  school  situation 
easily.  All  of  the  children  who  have 
completed  the  first  grade  remember  it 
as  an  unpleasant  experience.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  slow  in  physical  maturation 
or  in  language  development.  Their  diffi¬ 
culty  upon  entering  school  seems  to 
center  around  their  inability  to  adjust 
to  the  conformity  demanded  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom.  Although  the  second 
grade  and  third  grades  are  somewhat 
better  than  the  first,  it  is  apparently  not 
until  the  fourth  grade  that  the  children 
in  this  family  are  able  to  “hit  their 
stride.”  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  until  the  fourth 
grade  that  great  dependency  is  placed 
upon  knowledge.  The  children  are  ap¬ 
parently  handicapped  while  they  are  in 
a  purely  skills  program,  but  learn  the 
skills  readily  enough  when  they  have 
need  for  such  skills  to  discover  what 
they  want  to  know. 

None  of  the  children  want  to  be 
teachers,  which  is  not  surprising  con¬ 
sidering  their  rather  difficult  school  ex¬ 
periences.  The  reasons  which  they  give 
for  not  wanting  to  be  teachers  are  some¬ 
what  distressing.  Of  course,  financial 
remuneration  is  of  primary  concern  in 
this  family  where  there  is  very  little 
extra  money.  Of  more  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  they  just  really 
don’t  like  teachers. 


Interests  and  Attitudes 

Each  morning  the  family  holds  a 
devotional  period  before  breakfast.  They 
are  members  of  a  small  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  of  a  fundamentalist 
nature.  At  this  devotional  period,  they 
first  read  a  selection  from  the  Bible 
(King  James’  Version)  and  discuss  it. 
Each  child  and  adult  is  then  allowed  to 
talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  anything 
he  chooses.  Even  the  youngest  child 
who  only  barely  talks  is  given  this  per¬ 
iod  to  talk  about  something  of  his  own 
choosing.  A  recent  addition  to  this  per- 
iotl  is  the  going  over  of  the  booklet 
“10,000  Questions  and  Answers  of  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia.”  Until  the 
generosity  of  a  local  citizen  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon,  this  family  was  operating 
surprisingly  well  with  a  1917  edition 
of  an  encyclopedia.  Each  morning  they 
now  go  over  one  question  and  answer 
for  each  child  and  adult,  totalling  ten 
in  all  each  morning.  At  this  rate  they 
will  have  completed  the  Question  and 
Answer  book  in  about  three  years. 

The  children  are  exceptionally  well- 
adjusted  socially,  and  display  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  degree  of  social  sensitivity. 
They  are  intensely  loyal  to  the  family 
group.  Apparently  very  disturbing  to 
the  two  older  boys  is  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  adults  who  are  in  positions 
of  authority.  Although  they  are  tactful 
about  this,  once  they  are  given  some 
freedom  in  expressing  their  distress  at 
a  school  administrator  who  is  somewhat 
inconsistent  in  his  attitude  toward  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  stop  them. 

Avid  players  of  chess,  the  father  and 
the  two  oldest  boys  are  quite  capable  of 
“suffering  fools  gladly”  in  playing  with 
a  less  skillful  opponent.  Hunting,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  limited  by  the  amount 
of  shells  which  can  be  bought,  is  an¬ 
other  interest  of  the  family  group.  All 
the  boys  are  quite  skillful,  as  is  the 
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father,  in  the  use  of  a  sling  shot.  The 
present  undertaking  in  the  construction 
of  a  telescope,  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
satellite  interest,  is  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  funds  to  purchase  the  necessary 
lenses. 

Isolated  incidents  which  indicate  the 
high  level  at  which  this  entire  family 
is  operating  is  indicated  by  such  family 
discussions  as;  “When  you  unplug  a 
cord,  what  happens  to  the  electricity 
which  is  in  the  cord  between  the  plug 
and  the  lamp,”  “Do  double  concave 
lenses  inverse  an  image?”  and  “When 
you  cross  the  international  date  line 
going  east  are  you  a  day  ahead  or  a  day 
behind?”. 

The  extent  of  the  children’s  knowl¬ 
edge  is  often  appalling.  As  is  true  with 
many  gifted  children,  one  must  won¬ 
der  where  such  information  was  ob¬ 
tained.  None  of  the  children  have  ap¬ 
parently  any  highly  specialized  interest, 
hut  are  rather  generalized  in  their  areas 
of  interest.  The  second  from  the  oldest 
expresses  an  interest  in  history,  but  this 
is  directly  traceable  to  a  fifth  grade 
teacher,  whom  he  labels  as  “the  best 
teacher  1  ever  had,”  who  made  him  the 
class  historian  and  had  him  look  up 
everything  dealing  with  history  which 
the  class  wanted  to  know.  This  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  skillful  device  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  may  now  have  a  bud¬ 
ding  historian,  one  has  to  w'onder  if 
she  huilt  this  upon  an  already  existing 
interest  or  actually  developed  the  in¬ 
terest  in  him. 

Within  the  family  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  inter-personal  counseling.  The 
oldest  child,  who  is  quite  bright  but  not 
as  verbal  as  the  second  child,  knows  his 
areas  of  strength.  The  second  child,  be¬ 
ing  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  is  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  remaining  children  with 
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rationalizations  when  they  are  unable  to 
keep  up  with  him.  The  father  is  not  so 
skillful  in  personal  relationships.  The 
mother,  obviously  possessing  rather 
strong  intellectual  strivings  which  have 
not  been  realized,  responds  particularly 
to  praise  concerning  her  children’s  in¬ 
tellectual  achievements.  Although  she  is 
not  the  typical  housewife  in  terms  of 
running  an  orderly  house,  she  never¬ 
theless  maintains  careful  control  over 
her  children  and  “knows  where  they 
are  at  all  times.” 

At  a  recent  rummage  sale,  held  in  a 
local  held  house,  the  1 1  year  old  child 
purchased  with  his  quarter  an  old  copy 
of  a  French-English  Dictionary.  At 
this  time  he  is  busily  engaged  learning 
French  words  with  an  impossible  French 
accent. 

The  home,  in  addition  to  containing 
8  children  and  a  dog,  also  has  many 
visitors  including  one  child  w'ho  spends 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  living  in  the 
home  because  he  “does  not  have  a 
mother.”  Social  life  of  the  parents  is 
virtually  non-existant,  although  the 
father  does  find  time  to  work  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  the  church.  Attendance 
at  Sunday  School  is  regular  with  some¬ 
what  intermittent  attendance  at  church. 

iMck  of  Challenge 

Although  the  primary  years  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  appear  to  be  ones  to 
which  these  children  do  not  readily 
adapt,  the  upper  elementary  years  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  satisfactory.  Two  of 
the  boys  have  now  entered  junior 
high  school,  but  are  not  making  the 
type  of  learning  adjustments  which 
would  be  more  desirable.  They  are  ob¬ 
viously  far  more  capable  than  most  of 
the  children  in  their  classrooms,  but 
are  not  being  challenged  to  achieve  any¬ 
thing  more  than  what  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  mediocre  level.  One  of  the 
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boys,  on  entering  junior  high  school, 
made  all  As  except  in  two  subjects  in 
which  he  made  B’s.  The  second  grading 
pericKl  he  once  again  made  all  A’s,  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  B’s,  but  this  time  the  two 
B’s  were  in  different  subjects.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  could  make 
all  A’s  but  he  sees  little  particular  rea¬ 
son  for  dong  so.  Kntering  a  speech  con¬ 
test  recently,  he  expressed  assurance 
that  he  would  win  a  prize,  as  there  were 
four  prizes  and  only  three  in  the  con¬ 
test.  Ujxm  further  questioning  he  stated 
that  he  would  win  first  prize  because 
he  was  the  only  one  who  had  bothered 
to  write  a  speech.  The  other  two  were 
merely  giving  extemporaneous  little 
talks  which  would  w’in  them  second  and 
third  prize.  His  talk  was  good,  but  was 
no  great  challenge. 

Society’s  Responsibility 

Here  is  a  highly  gifted  family  in 
need  of  outside  help  if  the  children  are 
to  achieve  their  potential.  The  economic 
level  of  the  family  is  such  that  any  col¬ 
lege  attendance  will  be  hampered  by 
the  absence  of  funds  for  tuition  and  by 
the  need  of  members  of  the  family  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  younger 
members  of  the  family.  As  the  children 
continue  on  through  school  it  appears 
likely  that  the  environmental  influences 
will  not  be  conductive  to  achievement 
at  the  highest  possible  level. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  scholar¬ 
ships  to  a  private  high  school,  where 
the  environment  would  be  more  chal¬ 
lenging,  was  considered  but  was  dis¬ 
missed  because  of  the  obvious  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  taking  a  child  out  of  his  class 
setting  and  the  danger  that  this  might 
break  the  close  family  relationship 
which  now  exists  and  which  is  the  only 
real  hope  for  this  family. 

That  such  a  family  exists  and  such 


needs  are  so  apparent,  with  so  little  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  do 
anything  about  helping,  indicates  the 
great  need  for  our  society  to  reassess  its 
\alues.  This  is  a  family  which  would 
never  accept  charity  but  which,  of 
necessity,  needs  assistance.  One  possible 
manner  might  he  a  private  sponsorship 
program  for  the  individual  children. 

There  are  many  implications  which 
must  be  considered  in  examing  a  family 
of  this  type.  It  clearly  indicates  that 
gifted  children  come  from  all  socio¬ 
economic  levels,  but  there  is  more  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  need  for  special  help  for 
those  gifted  children  from  helow'  aver¬ 
age  economic  backgrounds.  There  may 
be  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  early 
sch(x)l  years  are  somewhat  less  fruitful 
for  children  of  a  different  class  back¬ 
ground  and  it  is  possible  that  this  class 
difference  may  never  be  overcome  ex¬ 
cept  under  ideal  school  conditions. 
Fven  within  gifted  families  there  will  be 
varied  abilities  and  interests.  Environ¬ 
ment  must  not  be  classed  “good”  or 
"bad”  depending  solely  upon  economic 
level.  The  family  in  the  present  report 
have  an  excellent  family  environment  in 
many  ways,  in  spite  of  a  very  limited 
financial  income.  With  the  children  in 
the  present  report,  the  upper  elementary 
grades  are  perhaps  doing  the  best  job 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  junior  high  appears  not  to  be  chal¬ 
lenging  the  children  in  this  family. 

To  the  extent  that  we  fail  to  identify 
early  gifted  families  and  make  provisions 
for  them  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
their  later  academic  training,  we  shall 
fail  in  our  role  as  a  democratic  nation 
providing  for  the  development  of  each 
individual  to  the  limit  of  his  abilities. 
The  resulting  loss  may' well  be  one  far 
greater  than  the  nation  can  afford. 


The  Life  and  Deeds  ^  Jimmy  Jones 

liy  RUTH  E.  OAKS 

Heading  Supervisor,  Radnor  Township  Schools 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


HIS  FIRST  YEARS 

IMMY’S  STORY  BEGINS,  appro¬ 
priately  enough,  on  the  clay  he  was 
born.  Of  course,  it  really  began 
much  earlier  than  that  if  vve  consider 
his  nervous  system  and  the  way  in 
which  its  development  affected  him 
later  in  life.  But  on  the  day  Jimmy  was 
born,  the  doctor  lifted  him  carefully 
from  the  scales  and  announced,  “Exact¬ 
ly  six  pounds,  Mrs.  Jones.  He’s  a  fine 
bov. ’’ 

“Indeed  be  is,”  Mrs.  Jones  agreed. 
“But  Marilyn  weighed  more  than  that.” 

Marilyn  was  Jimmy’s  sister,  an  up- 
and-coming  second  grader. 

“Marilyn  weighed  ovei'  seven  pounds,” 
Mrs.  Jones  went  on.  “She  was  a  much 
higger  baby.  But  then  I  don’t  suppose 
there  ever  were  two  babies  alike.  Not 
even  twins.” 

“You’re  right  about  that,”  the  doctor 
agreed. 

Weeks  went  by  and  little  Jimmy 
spent  most  of  bis  time  just  eating  and 
sleeping.  By  now  he  had  added  more 
pounds  to  his  original  .six  and  he  had 
a  pleasant  smile  for  the  lady  who  came 
with  his  milk  every  few  hours.  By  the 
time  he  was  six  months  old,  he  was 
waking  the  family  quite  early  with  his 
cooing  and  babbling. 

“Marilyn  used  to  do  that,  too,”  Mrs. 
Jones  said,  “.\lthough  it  seems  to  me 
that  she  started  doing  it  a  few  months 
earlier  than  Jimmy  did.” 


jimmy  starts  to  talk — 

The  weeks  continued  to  go  by  and 
then  one  morning  Jimmy  said,  “Ma-ma” 
as  plainly  as  could  be.  He  was  fifteen 
months  old  now.  Quite  a  bit  older  than 
Marilyn  was  when  she  said  her  first 
word,  but  tbe  occasion  was  no  less  a 
triumph.  Mrs.  Green,  the  next-door- 
neighbor,  remembered  that  her  Bobby 
was  every  bit  of  two  years  old  before  he 
said  his  first  word.  He  said,  “Ma-ma,” 
too.  No  one,  of  course,  thought  of  tak¬ 
ing  Bobhy  Green’s  Teddy  Bear  away 
from  him  nor  did  anyone  think  of  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  daily  airing  in  the 
park  because  Marilyn  Jones  could  say 
“Ma-ma”  and  be  couldn’t.  His  mother, 
instead  kept  repeating  the  word  over 
and  over  again  as  she  talked  about  her¬ 
self  and  what  she  was  doing  to  make 
Bobby  comfortable  and  happy.  He  got 
a  great  big  hug  and  kiss  when  at  last 
he  did  say  it. 

jimmy  "learns"  more  uords — 

But  to  get  back  to  Jimmy  Jones.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  he  began  to  say  many  words. 
Each  new  one  was  greeted  with  enthus¬ 
iasm  by  his  father  and  mother,  but  they 
didn’t  think  to  check  with  Professor 
So-and-So’s  word  list  to  see  if  the  words 
were  ones  that  he  should  be  saying. 
They  might  have  found  some  that  Jim¬ 
my  hadn’t  even  tried  to  say,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  ha^e  spanked 
him  because  be  hadn’t  tried. 
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Marilyn  had  been  able  to  say  “esca¬ 
lator”  when  she  was  only  two  and  a 
half.  But  then  she  had  had  a  ride  on 
one  and,  besides,  her  tongue  didn’t 
seem  to  get  in  the  way  as  Jimmy’s  some¬ 
times  did. 

However,  Jimmy  “knew”  some  words 
that  none  of  the  other  children  around 
there  “knew.”  His  father  had  to  de¬ 
liver  supplies  to  the  airport  and  he 
sometimes  took  Jimmy  with  him. 

“The  pilot  must  check  with  the  con- 
trol-tou  er  before  he  may  land  or  take¬ 
off  "  Jimmy’s  father  told  him  one  morn¬ 
ing.  “He  does  that  so  there  won’t  be  any 
accidents.” 

Jimmy  knew  about  accidents.  He  had 
seen  one  on  the  way  out  to  the  airport. 
Two  cars  had  bumped  into  each  other. 

“That  man  in  the  brown  overalls  is 
the  mechanic,”  Mr.  Jones  went  on.  "He 
checks  the  motors  of  the  airplanes  to 
make  sure  they  are  safe.  He  takes  the 
airplanes  out  of  the  hangar  when  it  is 
time  for  them  to  leave  the  airport." 

Mrs.  Jones  was  rather  pleased  with 
the  story  Jimmy  had  to  tell  her  when 
he  came  home.  In  fact,  she  was  so 
pleased  that  she  wrote  it  down  just  as 
Jimmy  said  it.  She  thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  it  to  compare  with  other 
stories  that  he  might  tell  her  or  write 
for  her  later  on. 

“Marilyn  didn’t  say  pilot  and  hangar 
when  she  was  three  years  old,”  she  told 
Mr.  Jones  that  evening.  “It’s  interesting 
to  see  how  different  children  are.” 

JIMMY  LEAVES  HOME 

He  finds  new  playmates — 

Jimmy  and  the  two  new  little  boys 
from  down  the  street  had  a  fine  time 
playing  together  the  summer  he  was 
four.  Billy,  the  younger  brother,  was 
four  just  like  Jimmy,  but  Peter,  the  old¬ 
er  one,  was  six.  He  had  been  to  school. 


The  two  brothers  had  just  moved  to 
Jimmy’s  town  from  Riverside  and  they 
knew  all  about  the  boats  that  went  up 
and  down  the  river  there.  Jimmy  liked 
being  the  captain  of  a  tugboat  when  they 
played  at  towing  barges,  but  it  was  fun 
to  be  a  helper,  too,  and  take  care  of  the 
lines  that  fastened  the  barges  together. 
Billy  wasn’t  nearly  as  tall  as  Jimmy 
Jones  even  though  they  were  the  same 
age,  and  he  often  forgot  and  stepped 
off  the  boat  right  into  the  “river”  which 
he  couldn’t  remember  was  there,  but 
the  other  boys  didn’t  mind.  Billy  could 
help  to  carry  things  that  were  too  heavy 
for  the  two  of  them  and  he  didn’t  want 
to  be  captain  all  the  time  the  way  some 
boys  did. 

They  really  got  along  quite  well  and 
Mrs.  Jones  was  so  glad  that  Jimmy  had 
someone  to  play  with  besides  Marilyn. 
(Marilyn  was  in  sixth  grade  by  now, 
so  she  was  glad,  too). 

“Jimmy  won’t  feel  so  strange  when  he 
starts  to  school,”  Mrs.  Jones  told  her 
husband.  “He’ll  be  used  to  playing  with 
other  children.” 

He  uses  arithmetic  dou'n  at  the  bank — 

Another  big  moment  in  Jimmy’s  life 
— and  one  he  still  remembers — came 
on  one  of  the  days  when  his  father  took 
him  down  to  the  big  bank.  He  had  been 
there  before  and,  perched  on  his  father’s 
shoulder,  he  had  watched  while  the  man 
in  the  bank  counted  his  father’s  money 
and  wrote  numbers  in  a  little  book 
which  his  father  carried  with  him. 

But  this  day  was  a  special  day.  Jim¬ 
my  had  emptied  the  waste  baskets  quite 
often  for  his  mother  and  he  had  picked 
up  the  paper  that  sometimes  blew  over 
the  fence  into  the  yard.  He  had  worked 
long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  earn 
a  whole  dollar.  Now  he  left  his  dollar 
in  the  bank  and  went  home  with  a  little 
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book  of  his  own  with  his  name  on  the 
outside  and  some  numbers  inside.  He 
often  went  back  to  the  bank  after  that 
to  add  more  money  to  his  dollar  and  to 
get  more  numbers  put  into  his  little 
book. 

W  hen  his  mother’s  birthday  came, 
Jimmy  and  his  father  went  to  the  bank 
again.  This  time  things  were  different, 
jimmy  t(X)k  some  money  out  of  the  bank 
and  with  it  he  bought  a  nice  present  for 
his  mother.  She  liked  the  present,  of 
course,  but  it  was  just  as  much  fun  to 
hear  Jimmy  tell  about  how  he  put  his 
money  into  the  bank  and  took  it  out 
again.  He  was  very  much  excited,  but 
he  didn’t  forget  one  thing  that  hap- 
|>ened. 

He  uses  the  public  library — 

Jimmy  liked  going  to  the  library  with 
his  mother,  too.  W’hen  he  was  just  two, 
she  used  to  take  him  down  in  the  stroller 
on  pleasant  days.  They  stayed  a  while 
to  look  at  the  picture  books  and  to  se¬ 
lect  one  or  two  to  take  home.  Later, 
when  he  was  older,  they  brought  home 
other  kinds  of  hooks  with  stories  and 
poems  in  them.  His  mother  tried  to  find 
time  to  read  to  him  for  a  little  while 
ever)'  day.  He  liked  stories  about  ani¬ 
mals  best. 

Jimmy  had  his  own  books,  too.  At 
Christmas  time  and  on  his  birthday,  he 
sometimes  got  books  for  presents.  His 
mother  had  a  list  of  good  ones  from 
the  State  Library  and  she  looked  at  it 
whenever  it  was  time  for  a  new  book. 
His  aunts  and  cousins  got  into  the  hab¬ 
it  of  looking  at  it,  too.  That  way  they 
didn’t  get  books  that  he  already  had 
and  they  were  sure  to  get  him  something 
that  he  would  like. 

He  visits  the  doctor — 

During  the  spring  before  Jimmy 
started  to  school  his  mother  noticed  that 


he  didn’t  always  come  when  she  called. 
Marilyn  had  always  obeyed  promptly 
and  Mrs.  Jones  was  a  little  bit  annoyed 
with  Jimmy. 

“Sometimes  I  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  his  ears,’’  she  told  Mr. 
Jones  one  night,  with  a  touch  of  exas¬ 
peration. 

“Well,  perhaps  there  is,’’  Mr.  Jones 
said  seriously.  “We  had  better  take  him 
for  an  examination  to  make  sure.  I 
don’t  think  he  means  to  disobey.’’ 

So  they  took  Jimmy  to  the  doctor 
that  very  week  and,  sure  enough,  his 
left  ear  was  so  clogged  with  wax  that 
it  xcas  difficult  for  him  to  hear.  There 
wasn’t  any  trouble  at  all  with  disobedi¬ 
ence  after  the  ear  had  been  cared  for. 

“I  suppose  the  teacher  or  the  school 
doctor  would  have  discovered  it,”  Mrs. 
Jones  said.  “But  I’m  glad  we  took  care 
of  it  before  he  started  to  school.  He 
might  have  missed  out  on  a  lot  of 
things.” 

While  they  were  thinking  of  it,  the 
Joneses  asked  the  doctor  to  examine  Jim¬ 
my  thoroughly  for  any  other  defects 
that  might  handicap  him  when  he 
started  to  school.  The  doctor  didn’t  find 
anything  wrong,  but  he  recommended 
a  good  vision  specialist  who  was  well- 
equipped  to  measure  Jimmy’s  visual 
skills.  Jimmy  liked  that  examination. 
It  was  fun. 

Again  there  was  no  need  for  correc¬ 
tion,  but  the  Joneses  experienced  a  lot 
of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Jimmy 
was  physically  ready  for  working  and 
playing  at  school. 

He  starts  to  school — 

That  September,  when  Mrs.  Jones 
took  Jimmy  to  school  on  the  first  day, 
she  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  around 
at  the  other  children  in  the  room. 

“They  must  all  be  about  the  same 
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age,”  she  thought,  “but  how  very  differ¬ 
ent  they  are.  Mary  Phillips  is  like  a 
bean-pole  and  Billy  is  so  short.  That 
little  girl  with  the  pigtails  looks  ready 
to  cry.  Perhaps  she  hasn't  had  a  chance 
to  be  away  from  home  alone  before  and 
she’s  frightened.” 

Soon  she  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
her  own  Jimmy  and  Billy  and  some  of 
the  other  children  were  already  happily 
playing  together,  jimmy  waved  quite 
casually  as  she  went  out  the  door. 

His  teacher  talks  to  fathers  and 

and  mothers — 

l  ater  that  month,  at  tea  for  parents, 
Mrs.  Jones  listened  carefully  while 
Jimmy’s  teacher  sjx)ke  of  some  of  the 
things  that  parents  can  do  to  help  their 
children  adjust  to  school  and  particu¬ 
larly  about  what  they  can  do  to  help 
them  get  ready  for  reading. 

"First  of  all,”  the  teacher  said,  “try 
to  realize  that  no  child  is  like  another 
child.  They  differ  in  size  and  in  weight. 
Some  have  dark  hair.  Others  have  light. 
Some  eat  a  lot;  some  very  little.  Some 
learn  to  walk  and  talk  at  an  early  age; 
some  begin  much  later.  We  must  re¬ 
spect  their  differences  and  guide  them 
accordingly.  Many  of  your  children  will 
be  reading  books  by  Thanksgiving  time; 
some  of  them  will  start  much  later. 
Some  of  them  may  not  read  from  books 
at  all  the  first  year.  I'm  not  going  to 
worr\  about  them  if  they  don't  and  I 
hojK?  you  won’t  either.  Each  one  of  us  is 
different  in  the  way  he  learns  and  we 
learn  much  better  and  much  faster 
when  we  are  allowed  to  work  at  our 
own  rate  of  speed  and  at  the  time  when 
we  are  ready  to  do  the  job.” 


“That  part  about  children  doing 
things  at  different  times  is  certainly 
true,”  Mrs.  Jones  said  to  herself.  “I’ve 
noticed  all  along  that  Marilyn  and  Jim¬ 
my  are  so  different  from  each  other.” 

Then  the  teacher  spoke  of  more  spe¬ 
cific  things  that  parents  can  do.  She 
mentioned  giving  children  varied  ex¬ 
periences  and  giving  them  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  talk  about  them. 

“I’ve  tried  to  do  that,”  Mrs.  Jones 
thought.  “I’ve  taken  Jimmy  to  the  gro¬ 
cery  store  and  talked  with  him  about 
where  all  the  things  came  from.  We 
visited  the  zoo  and  he  dictated  a  story 
to  me  about  the  elephant  when  we  got 
home.  How  1  chuckled  over  ‘The  ele¬ 
phant  needs  to  have  his  skin  pressed. 
He’s  all  mussed  up.’  Of  course,  Jimmy 
knew  that  1  was  laughing  trith  him  and 
not  at  him,  when  he  said  it.  We’ve  been 
to  other  places,  too,  and  we’ve  done 
things  together  at  home.” 

She  listened  again  as  the  teacher 
went  on  to  speak  of  giving  children  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  of  providing  opportunities 
for  them  to  play  with  other  children, 
and  of  enriching  their  lives  with  stories 
and  poems  and  books. 

“If  a  child  has  no  great  physical 
handicaps,  if  he  is  happy  and  contented 
and  free  from  fears,  if  he  can  use  lan¬ 
guage  with  ease,  and  has  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  of  experiences  from  which  to 
draw,”  the  teacher  said,  “he  will  very 
likely  have  little  difficulty  in  learning  to 
read.” 

“I’ve  tried  to  provide  those  things  for 
Jimmy,”  Mrs.  Jones  said  to  herself.  “I 
do  hope  he  learns  to  read.” 

And  do  you  know — not  right  away — 
but  before  the  year  was  out — he  did. 


Individualizing  Instruction 

for  the  Able  Learners 

By  RUTH  STRANG 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uuiversity 
New  York  27,  Ncir  York 


FT  US  FIRST  consider  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  for  indixid- 
iial  differences,  and  then  see 
what  some  schools  are  doing  about  it. 
Provision  for  individual  differences  in¬ 
volves  a  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  children,  a  knowledge  of 
what  these  needs  are,  skill  in  individ¬ 
ualizing  instruction,  and  materials  suit¬ 
able  to  this  purpose.  Work  with  individ¬ 
uals  goes  hand  in  hand  with  group 
work;  neither  method  should  he  used 
exclusively.  In  different  kinds  of  schools 
and  classes  different  programs  and  pro¬ 
cedures  will  be  effective. 

Aware  ness  of  Differctiecs* 

Fven  children  of  the  same  parents 
max  differ  markedly  in  appearance  and 
personalitv.  Hoxv  much  greater  is  the 
dixersity  in  a  class  of  thirty  pupils!  Un¬ 
less  the  teacher  is  interested  in  meeting 
individual  needs,  he  xvill  treat  the  pu¬ 
pils  as  a  mass.  If  he  recognizes  the  uni- 
(jueness  of  every  child,  he  xvill  xvant  to 
provide  each  one  xvith  at  least  some  of 
the  experiences  he  needs.  A  desire  to 
individualize  instruction  is  the  first 
essential. 


Gettitig  to  Know  I  hem 

Obviously  the  second  essential  is  to 
become  ac(|uaintcd  xvith  each  child. 
Parents  have  the  best  opportunity  to  do 
this;  teachers,  the  next  best.  Parental 
understanding  is  sometimes  distorted  by 
inevitable  parental  hopes  and  fears.  It 
is  hard  to  viexv  one’s  oxvn  child  (juite 
realistically.  The  teacher’s  understand¬ 
ing  is  limited  by  the  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
xvith  30-40  pupils,  or,  in  department¬ 
alized  programs,  xvith  1  50  or  more.  The 
special  teacher  of  physical  education  or 
music  may  meet  900  different  children 
each  xveek.  Still,  the  resourceful  teach¬ 
er  can  gain  a  degree  of  understanding 
commensurate  xvith  his  opportunities  to 
observe  his  pupils. 

Many  parents  try  to  see  things 
through  their  children’s  eyes.  They  lis¬ 
ten  to  them.  They  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  effects  that  their  oxvn  attitudes  and 
behavior  are  exerting  on  the  child.  They 
even  xvonder  sometimes  xvhy  the  child’s 
behavior  annoys  them.  As  the  child 
groxvs,  they  note  changes  in  his  in¬ 
terests,  his  attitudes,  his  abilities  and 
achiexements,  his  relationships  xvith 


*A  quadruple  publication  on  the  identification  and  provision  for  gifted  children,  written 
for  the  .American  Association  for  Gifted  Children,  consists  of  four  leaflets — one  for  adminis¬ 
trators,  one  for  teachers,  one  for  parents,  and  one  for  the  gifted  children  themselves.  These 
leaflets  may  be  ordered  from  the  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications,  New  York  27, 
New  York,  at  60  cents  for  the  set  or  10  cents  each  if  ordered  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 
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Other  children  and  adults.  They  look 
for  signs  of  giftedness — quickness  to 
learn  and  to  see  relations,  to  rerhem- 
her,  to  find  solutions  to  problems;  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  reading  and  talking;  origin¬ 
ality,  initiative,  curiosity,  and  a  sense 
of  humor.  Parents  also  note  and  accept 
the  limitations  that  become  evident  in 
their  children.  No  one  is  perfect.  We 
all  need  to  accept  this  fact.  It  helps  fo¬ 
cus  our  attention  on  what  a  child  can 
do  rather  than  on  what  he  can’t  do. 

Teachers  also  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  gain  understanding  of  their  pu¬ 
pils.  One  ought  to  get  to  know  individu¬ 
als  quite  well  when  he  is  with  them 
four  hours,  or  even  one  hour,  a  day  for 
15  to  30  weeks.  The  teacher  notes  the 
impression  the  child  makes  as  he  first 
comes  into  the  classroom,  his  manner  of 
speaking  before  a  group,  bis  relations 
with  other  pupils  in  the  class,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  his  dependence  on  the  teacher, 
his  achievement  and  methods  of  work — 
all  of  these  are  indications  of  the  pupil’s 
personality  and  clues  to  his  needs.  By 
studying  the  cumulative  personnel  re¬ 
cords  of  the  school  the  teacher  may 
learn  something  about  the  child’s  home 
background,  and  sec  trends  in  his  aca¬ 
demic  development.  The  health  records 
should  indicate  physical  conditions  that 
need  special  attention.  The  results  of 
psychological  tests  may  show  a  high 
scholastic  aptitude  that  raises  questions 
about  a  mediocre  record  of  school 
achievement. 

If  the  parents  and  the  teacher  pool 
their  information  in  a  parent-teacher 
conference,  it  may  become  evident  that 
the  child  needs  a  certain  kind  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction.  They  may  see 
that  they  need  to  cooperate  in  working 
out  a  certain  kind  of  home  and  school 
program.  The  next  step  is  to  translate 
their  insights  into  procedures. 


Justrnctioiial  Skills 

■Although  bright  children  learn  quick¬ 
ly  and  are  bored  by  unnecessary  routine 
and  drill,  they  still  need  instruction. 
If  left  to  themselves,  thev  are  likely 
to  work  far  below  their  potentialities; 
they  may  fail  to  attain  appropriate  lev¬ 
els  of  literary  appreciation  and  critical 
thinking. 

There  are  skills  for  reading  litera¬ 
ture,  for  example,  which  the  Tnglish 
teacher  should  know  and  be  able  to 
teach.  Able  learners  should  understand 
the  structure  of  language  and  the  ways 
words  are  used;  how  a  given  literarv 
form  such  as  the  novel  developed.  The\ 
should  understand  the  metaphorical  as¬ 
pect  of  literature  and  know  how  to 
detect  the  author’s  intentions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  plot,  mood,  and  character  de¬ 
velopment.  They  should  feel  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  words.  They  should  be  taught 
both  to  abstract  the  central  significance 
of  a  passage  and  to  expand  the  meaning 
‘of  a  word  or  phrase.  These  and  many 
other  skills  need  to  be  taught,  either  in 
a  group  or  individually. 

Suitable  Materials 

It  is  obviously  inrpossible  to  inilivid- 
uali/e  instruction  unless  there  are  suit¬ 
able  materials.  The  range  of  reading 
materials  should  be  as  wide  as  the 
ranges  of  interest  and  ability  present  in 
the  class.  To  provide  such  instructional 
material  is  the  responsibility  of  tbe  ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  should  move  heaven 
and  earth  and  the  school  board  to  do  so. 
He  may  have  to  resort  to  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  or  some  social  or 
civic  club  that  is  receptive  to  undertak¬ 
ing  such  a  worthwhile  project.  Summer 
reading  also  should  be  suggested  and 
made  available. 

A  well-equipped  library,  art  room, 
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science  laboratory  or  shop  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  independent  study  with  a 
minimum  of  guidance  by  the  teacher 
in  charge.  Under  these  conditions  the 
able  learner  may  be  turned  loose  to  do 
much  of  his  own  learning.  He  will  he 
motivated  by  the  satisfaction  he  gets 
from  thinking  and  knowing;  by  the 
appeal  of  exciting  ideas,  vicarious  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
periment;  and  by  the  immediate  use  he 
can  make  of  what  he  has  learned. 

Not  "Either-Or” 

There  is  a  place  for  class  instruction 
as  well  as  for  individual  instruction.  For 
example,  in  the  study  of  a  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature,  the  class  may  first  work  together 
as  a  group.  The  teacher  gives  them  in¬ 
struction  and  goes  through,  with  the 
class,  the  process  of  looking  for  clues 
and  relationships,  for  metaphors  and 
symbols.  After  they  do  this  together  a 
number  of  times,  each  member  reads 
the  same  book  outside  of  class,  using 
tbe  processes  they  have  practiced  in 
class;  later  they  discuss  their  discoveries 
and  syntheses  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  arrived  at  them.  Finally  they 
are  ready  to  read  books  of  their  own 
choosing  in  this  creative  way. 

Similarly  in  writing,  both  class  and 
individualized  methods  may  he  used. 
To  lighten  the  burden  of  correcting 
many  sets  of  student  compositions,  and 
to  give  the  students  practice  in  criticiz¬ 
ing  their  own  writing,  the  teacher  may 
go  through  the  process  of  commenting 
on  a  single  theme  that  has  been  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  Next  he  may  read  several  other 
themes  and  ask  the  students  to  com¬ 
ment  on  them.  Eventually  the  students 
may  appraise  their  own  and  each  other’s 
writing. 

W  hen  reading  is  conducted  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis,  each  student  selecting 


a  book  he  would  like  to  read,  the  social 
aspect  of  reading  is  emphasized  in  a 
group  session  where  the  members  dis¬ 
cuss  the  various  books  they  have  read. 
Gifted  students  enjoy  taking  initiative 
in  their  reading  and  discussing  books  as 
to  interest,  style,  and  personal  value. 

Varied  Programs 

Methods  of  providing  for  individual 
differences  must  vary  according  to  the 
situation.  In  small  rural  schools  there 
may  not  he  enough  gifted  children  to 
form  a  special  class.  W  hatever  individ¬ 
ualization  is  done  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  classriKim  teacher.  He  may  vary 
his  questions  to  suit  the  different  abili¬ 
ties  of  his  students.  The  slower  learners 
will  be  able  to  answer  simple  factual 
questions;  the  able  youngsters  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  deeper  implications  of  a  story 
or  essay.  Homework,  too,  may  be  in¬ 
dividualized.  If  his  interest  is  aroused, 
the  able  learner  will  go  ahead  on  his 
own  outside  of  school.  In  class  he  may 
often  suggest  supplementary  projects  of 
a  creative  or  research  t>pe — a  radio 
script  based  on  a  story  the  class  has 
read,  an  original  play  for  a  special  occa¬ 
sion,  a  bibliographical  study  of  some 
topic. 

Gifted  students  of  different  ages  may 
be  brought  together  for  special  purposes. 
Sometimes  these  groups  take  the  form 
of  extra-classroom  seminars.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  Lewis  County,  Dr.  Glyn  Morris 
brought  together  a  group  of  gifted  high 
school  students  from  all  four  grades  of 
several  schools  in  the  county.  They  met 
in  a  central  location,  together  with  a 
voluntary  planning  group  of  teachers. 
One  year  they  explored  in  their  own  way 
the  topic  of  communications. 

Another  way  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  gifted  students  in  small  schools  is  to 
assign  one  specially  qualified  teacher  as 
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their  tounsclor  or  tutor.  This  teacher 
talks  with  individuals  or  small  groups 
about  their  future  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  plans,  about  values  and  stand¬ 
ards,  about  philosophies  of  life.  He 
raises  questions  to  which  they  seek 
answers,  suggests  books  that  will  broad¬ 
en  and  deepen  their  reading  interests, 
and  gives  them  opportunities  for  broad¬ 
er  contacts  and  social  service. 

Various  mechanical  aids  may  be  used 
to  individualize  instruction  for  gifted 
children.  For  example,  they  may  in¬ 
crease  their  masterv  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  by  listening  to  some  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  language  records  now  available. 
Any  student  who  wants  to  take  a  subject 
not  offered  in  a  small  sch(X)l  may  take 
it  independently  in  a  correspondence 
course.  F'ducational  television  is  being 
introduced  in  more  and  more  schools 
to  supplement  the  teaching  done  in  the 
classroom. 

In  larger  scIkmiIs  there  are  many  ways 
of  bringing  groups  of  gifted  children 
together  for  advanced  study.  Classes 
within  a  grade  may  be  sectioned  on  the 
basis  of  reading  test  scores,  or,  better, 
on  the  basis  of  standardized  test  results 
and  teachers’  judgments.  It  seems  best 
to  ha\e  one  section  for  the  brightest 
students  and  one  section  for  the  most 
seriously  retarded,  with  all  the  other 
students  assigned  to  heterogeneous 
groups.  Advanced  classes  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  offered  for  groups  of  bright 


children.  In  science  these  classes  should 
offer  opportunities  to  solve  difficult 
problems,  to  experiment,  even  to  work 
with  the  teacher  on  a  piece  of  research. 
In  I'nglish,  the  students  can  learn  more 
about  the  structure  of  language.  They 
will  read  mature  books  to  gain  under¬ 
standing  of  the  sources  of  man’s  values, 
of  the  individual’s  relation  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  group,  of  the  problem  of 
evil  in  the  world.  Through  such  study 
of  literature,  the  students  will  gain  un¬ 
derstanding  of  others  and  be  beljwd 
to  find  themselves.  In  these  special 
classes  they  will  learn  to  use  language 
well  and  creatively.  They  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  use  language  effectively 
in  other  subjects.  Advanced  or  enriched 
classes  in  social  studies  may  follow  simi¬ 
lar  lines  in  investigating  how  the  pres¬ 
ent  grew  out  of  the  past.  Some  of  these 
special  classes  are  of  college  grade;  stu¬ 
dents  who  ha\e  done  well  in  them  may 
be  granted  advanced  placement  in  these 
subjects  in  college. 

Placing  gifted  children  in  special 
groups  makes  it  easier  for  teachers  to 
provide  the  experiences  they  need,  but 
it  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  individualized  instruction  within 
so-called  homogeneous  groups.  Gifted 
children  are  different.  Their  unique 
backgrounds,  interests,  values,  motiva¬ 
tions,  and  aspirations  should  be  recog- 
ognized  wherever  they  happen  to  be. 


Can  Comic  Books  Be 

Used  in  Education? 

By  PATRICK  CARR 
607  Spruce  St.,  Villa  drove,  Illinois 


^y>EACMLRS  AM3  PARENTS  arc 
J[_  divided  in  their  opinions  of  the 
comic  book.  One  side  cries  that 
they  are  vicious,  immoral  and  terrible 
while  the  defending  side  says  that  comic 
books  are  emotional  outlets  and  aids  to 
good  reading  ability. 

With  the  enormous  holil  they  have 
on  the  reading  habits  of  children  and 
adults  it  is  not  very  realistic  for  teach¬ 
ers  or  parents  to  condemn  the  comic 
b(K)ks  outright  and  ban  them  from  the 
classroom  or  home.  Tlie  task  for  parents 
and  teachers  seems  to  be  to  assay  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
comic  hook,  to  arrange  situations  which 
will  give  the  most  weight  to  the  possible 
advantages,  and  to  use  the  comic  brtoks 
in  developing  more  desirable  reading 
habits  and  tastes. 

Comic  Books:  The  Con 

W  hat  do  people  who  dislike  comic¬ 
books  in  any  shape,  size,  or  form  have 
to  say  to  defend  their  position  that  comic¬ 
books  have  no  place  in  education?  Each 
■‘hater  of  comic  books”  would  probably 
have  his  own  personal  list  of  reasons 
and  would  probably  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Comics  tend  to  crowd  out  read¬ 
ing  of  a  more  desirable  type. 

2.  Many  poor  readers  merely  get  the 
story  from  the  pictures  without  making 
an  effort  to  read  the  text. 

3.  The  adventures  portrayed  in  the 


comic  books  are  so  far  removed  from 
reality  that  children  do  not  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  world  as  it  is,  such 
as  they  can  obtain  from  their  reading 
of  material  that  is  closer  to  real  life. 

4.  Reading  comic  books  is  a  threat 
to  character  development. 

5.  The  content  is  unclassical,  un¬ 
social,  irreligious,  and  unethical. 

6.  The  colored  pictures  and  poor 
print  are  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  artistic  sense. 

7.  There  is  little  or  no  progression 
of  reading  experience  within  the  area  of 
the  comics. 

8.  Incorrect  grammar  spoken. 

9.  Attitudes  toward  crime  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  sensational  and  then  having  it 
solved  expertly  by  one  person. 

10.  The  pictures  tend  to  destroy  the 
powers  of  reading  comprehension  and 
imagination. 

1 1 .  The  plots  are  usually  shallow. 

1 2.  There  is  danger  of  bad  emotional 
effects. 

Comic  Books:  The  Pro 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  number 
of  staunch  supporters  of  comic  books. 
Some  of  the  arguments  they  advance  in 
favor  of  the  comic  books  are: 

1.  The  comics  constitute  a  kind  of 
modern  folklore  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  and  Norse  myths. 

2.  A  sense  of  humor  may  result. 

3.  V^ocabularies  may  be  increased. 
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4.  Ihey  meet  children’s  needs  for 
overcoming,  in  imagination,  some  of  the 
limitations  of  their  age  and  ability  and 
for  obtaining  a  sense  of  adventure  de¬ 
nied  them  in  real  life. 

5.  The  comic  books  supply  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  limited  reading  ability  a  form 
of  reading  experience  which  is  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyable  to  them. 

6.  Some  factual  information  may  be 
gained. 

7.  Many  comic  book  stories  teach  a 
gcKxl  moral. 

8.  Ideas  gained  from  the  comics 
may  initiate  or  contribute  to  a  worth¬ 
while  hobby. 

9.  Comic  books  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  culture.  They  provide  a  basis  for 
learning  history,  geography,  and  science 
in  a  natural  setting. 

Before  we  go  any  further  let’s  find 
out  why  so  many  children  read  comic 
b(X)ks.  Paul  Witty  seems  to  have  the 
answer.  Here  are  his  reasons: 

1.  Comic  books  present  a  short  ex¬ 
citing  serial  storv’,  utilizing  themes  of 
universal  appeal. 

2.  They  satisfy  children’s  desire  to 
escape  from  the  routine  or  monotony  of 
daily  life. 

3.  They  are  easy  to  read.  The  pic¬ 
tures  carry  the  story  and  help  the  child 
whose  reading  ability  is  poor. 

4.  They  present  familiar  characters 
in  a  series  of  related  experiences. 

5.  They  require  relatively  short  per¬ 
iods  of  concentration. 

6.  They  are  readily  available.  Every 
kind  of  store  carries  them. 

7.  They  are  inexpensive. 

8.  They  are  read  because  many 
classrooms  and  homes  are  insufficiently 
supplied  with  good  books  and  other 
reading  material  of  interest  to  children. 
C6,  p.  15) 
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Children’s  Tastes 

Young  children  of  five  and  six  gener¬ 
ally  prefer  comics  of  the  gentler  Walt 
Disney  variety.  As  they  grow  older  chil¬ 
dren  share  the  adventures  of  their  boy 
and  girl  heroes  in  their  comics.  Notable 
examples  are  Little  Orphan  Annie, 
Katzenzammer  Kids,  and  Skippy.  Fan¬ 
tasy  and  adventure  comic  books  seem  to 
come  next  in  the  cycle.  Such  favorites 
as  Superman  and  Batman  attract  their 
attention.  It  is  not  until  high  school  age 
that  boys  and  girls  are  ready  for  more 
romantic  stories  with  some  love  interest 
such  as  Terry  and  the  Pirates  and  Li’l 
Abner. 

Children’s  tastes  in  comics  vary  as 
widely  as  do  the  comics  themselves. 
Some  will  read  their  way  through  any 
comic  book,  skipping  nothing.  Others 
choose  certain  heroes,  whose  adventures 
come  closest  to  their  own  heart’s  desire 
and  follow  them  through  thick  and  thin, 
living  their  experiences  with  them. 

More  than  500  different  comic  maga¬ 
zines  are  on  sale  today.  The  parade  of 
comic  magazines  changes  frequently, 
because  a  comic  must  surrender  it’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  the  reading  public  loses 
interest.  The  competition  is  keen  and 
the  hardiest  are  the  only  that  can  sur¬ 
vive  from  year  to  year.  Many  are  fan¬ 
tastic,  full  of  magical  events,  inven¬ 
tions  of  projections  into  the  future. 
There  are  also  crime  and  detective 
stories,  selections  from  the  classics  of 
literature,  some  romance,  the  adventures 
of  cartooned  animals  w'hich  behave  in 
human  ways,  stories  of  family  life,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  humorous  or  nonsensical 
characters. 

For  almost  two  decades  the  comic 
book  has  been  a  significant  part  of 
American  culture.  Early  in  1933  sev¬ 
eral  men,  connected  with  Eastman  Color 
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Company,  put  out  a  small  group  ot 
comic  books  to  be  used  as  premiums  by 
manufacturers.  Later  that  year  Dell 
Publishing  Company  tried  selling  re¬ 
prints  bound  in  book  form.  The  book 
was  titled  “Famous  Funnies”  and  was 
therefore  the  trailblazer  of  the  present 
day  comic  book.  Early  in  1935  came  the 
first  monthly  comic  magazine  in  which 
original  material  was  used.  It  was  called 
“New  Fun”  and  was  published  by 
Major  Malcolm  W  heeler.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  Dell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  arranged  with  the  American  News 
Company  for  distribution  of  its  new 
“Popular  Comics,”  which  was  followed 
the  next  year  by  United  Features  “Tip 
Top  Comics”  and  David  McKay’s  “King 
Comics.” 

In  June,  1938  “Superman”  appeared 
in  the  first  issue  of  another  venture, 
“Action  Comics”  and  a  new  era  was  up¬ 
on  the  reading  public.  Sales  boomed. 
Superman  could  leap  an  eighth  of  a 
mile,  hurdle  a  twenty-story  building, 
outrun  an  express  train,  swim  an  ocean 
without  puffing,  etc.  and  the  American 
public  enjoyed  it. 

Evaluations 

The  top,  of  the  comic  volcano  blew 
off.  In  two  years  the  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  rose  to  168.  An  amazing  number 
of  these  were  imitations  of  Superman — 
all  sorts  of  lurid  people  like  batmen, 
hooded  men  and  women,  and  anything 
or  anybody  that  could  shock  or  thrill. 

Due  to  the  paper  situation  caused  by 
the  war,  this  number  dropped  to  about 
100  by  the  summer  of  1942.  The  war 
saw  a  sharp  increase  of  interest  in  comic 
books.  In  the  period  1943-1945  slightly 
more  than  one  billion  comic  books 
were  published  as  compared  with 
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428,000,000  books  of  other  types  in¬ 
cluding  237,000,000  textbooks. 

Undoubtedly  World  War  II  had 
much  to  do  with  the  avalanche  of  blood¬ 
curdling  adventure  and  crime  comics 
that  hit  the  newstands.  During  the  war 
so  many  sensational  events  were  happen¬ 
ing  in  real  life  that  the  writers  of  comic 
book  stories  found  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hold  the  public’s  interest.  ( 1 , 

p.  10) 

However  during  this  same  period  a 
large  number  of  entertaining  comics  hit 
the  newstands  and  were  overnight  sen¬ 
sations.  Some  notable  examples  were 
“Bugs  Bunny,”  “W^alt  Disney’s  Comics,” 
“Terry  Toons,”  and  “Woody  Woodpeck¬ 
er.”  It  wasn’t  long  till  these  entertaining 
comics  had  gained  top  billing  over  Su¬ 
perman  and  his  imitators.  This  type  of 
comic  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
top  favorites. 

From  1945-1955  the  country  was 
flooded  with  two  types  of  comic  books 
that  set  comic  books  back  twenty  years 
— weird  and  horror  comics.  Their  sinis¬ 
ter  stories  dealt  with  witches,  ghosts  and 
other  grotesque  and  sinister  creatures. 
Because  of  the  content  of  these  comics 
educational  and  interested  organizations 
rallied  together  to  .destroy  them.  Pres¬ 
sure  was  exerted  on  the  publishers  and 
a  Comics  Magazine  Association  of 
America  was  formed.  Their  code  in  part 
said : 

No  comic  book  can  explicitly  present 
the  unique  details  and  methods  of  a 
crime. 

Suggestive  and  salacious  illustrations 
are  absolutely  prohibited. 

All  scenes  of  horror,  excessive  blood¬ 
shed,  gory'  or  gruesome  content,  deprav¬ 
ity,  lust  and  sadism  are  ruled  out. 

Scenes  dealing  with  torture,  vam¬ 
pires,  and  cannibalism  are  prohibited. 
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.\o  comic  can  use  the  word  horror 
or  terror  in  the  title. 

Ridicule  or  attack  on  any  religious  or 
racial  group  is  prohibited.  (3) 

i  his  was  the  coup  de  grace  for  the 
comic  b<x)k  publishers  that  had  given 
comic  books  such  a  bad  name. 

Another  movement  that  helped  curb 
these  objectional  comics  was  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Evaluation  of  Comic  Books 
in  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio.  They  rate  all 
comic  magazines  in  an  annual  list  which 
they  will  send  to  any  interested  parent 
or  teacher. 

\\  ith  the  above  action  taken,  educa¬ 
tors  found  that  comic  books  were  not 
being  decried  and  outlawed  any  longer 
because  the  scum  was  removed,  leaving 
a  large  percentage  of  acceptable  comics. 
The  acceptable  comics  fall  roughly  into 
three  groups  with  some  overlapping  in 
each. 

Types  of  Comic  Books 

In  greatest  number  is  the  story  comic; 
its  major  function  is  to  entertain,  but  it 
often  possesses  rather  keen  character 
delineations  and  thus  affords  the  child 
opportunity  to  develop  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  nature.  There  are  over  hvo  hun¬ 
dred  titles  that  fall  into  this  group  with 
Dell  Comics,  Martin  Goodman  Publish¬ 
ers,  and  National  Comic  Publications 
publishing  the  majority  of  them.  Their 
addresses  and  comic  titles  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  article. 

A  second  t}’pe  is  the  comic  book  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  well  known  story  or 
literary  scene.  This  type  of  book  often 
leads  a  reader  to  a  longer  original  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  classic  by  discovering  value  in 
the  modified  form.  The  largest  publisher 
of  this  type  of  educational  comic  books 
is  Gilberton  Company  which  produces 
“Classics  Illustrated’  and  “Classics  Illus¬ 
trated  Junior.”  The  latter  group  is  fa¬ 


mous  children's  stories  such  as  Cinder¬ 
ella,  Pinocchio,  and  Beauty  and  the 
Beast.  Dell  Comics  does  some  work  in 
this  field.  Iheir  addresses  and  publica¬ 
tions  appear  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

A  third  type  is  the  informational  story 
that  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  an  in¬ 
dustry,  process,  or  historical  event.  Pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  or  associations  represent¬ 
ing  a  group  of  industries  are  providing 
many  such  books.  (2)  For  the  most  part 
they  are  available  in  quantities  at  no 
cost  to  the  teacher  or  school.  A  teacher’s 
manual  will  often  accompany  the  comic 
book.  Their  preparation  is  supervised  by 
trained  educators.  A  directory  is  avail¬ 
able  for  securing  over  sixty-five  titles 
through  Carr  Publications.  Ruth  Smith, 
librarian,  has  this  to  say  about  these 
educational  comic  books.  “By  using  such 
publications,  some  teachers  have  found 
that  the  low  reading  groups  get  some¬ 
thing  from  them  that  they  don’t  get 
from  conventional  materials;  the  middle 
group  gain  when  picture  material  is 
used  to  supplement  textbooks;  and  the 
top  group,  while  it  does  not  need  the 
assistance  of  pictures,  gains  incidental 
learnings  and  reflects  added  interest  in 
the  subject.”  (5,  p.  1650) 

Uses  of  Comic  Books 

Dave  Russell,  in  his  book  Children 
I.earn  to  Read,  lists  five  positive  ways  of 
using  the  comics  in  the  classroom.  In 
short  they  are: 

1 .  Help  the  class  to  appraise  various 
comic  books.  A  study  of  the  content  of 
various  comic  books  will  put  them  in 
one  of  three  categories — informational, 
harmless,  and  unwholesome.  Then  make 
lists  of  the  wholesome  comics  and  dis¬ 
tribute  to  students. 

2.  Use  comics  to  initiate  reading 
habits.  Certain  comics  may  be  a  first  step 
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in  establishing  the  habit  of  reading  for 
enjoyment. 

3.  Transfer  interest  from  poorer  to 
better  comics.  Comic  books,  like  any 
other  class  of  publication,  vary  greatly 
in  the  desirability  of  their  content.  If 
better  comics  are  available  children  will 
turn  to  them. 

4.  Use  materials  from  the  comics  in 
related  lessons.  Some  of  the  things  that 
may  grow  out  of  reading  the  comics  are 
(A)  discussion,  (B)  development  of 
word  meaning,  (C)  individual  and  class 
appraisal,  (D)  locating  parallel  stories 
in  literature  or  current  events  and  (E) 
dramatization  of  the  story.  (4) 

Good  comics  seem  to  be  here  to  stay. 
We  as  teachers  and  parents  must  realize 
they  have  great  possibilities  and  there¬ 
fore,  understand  and  evaluate  them, 
and  use  them  in  the  best  possible  w'ay 
for  education. 

Recommended  Comic  Books:  Class¬ 
ics  Illustrated,  Gilberton  Company,  101 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
There  are  now’  141  excellent  titles  in 
this  series.  Some  fitting  examples  are 
Three  Musketeers,  Ivanhoe,  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
Moby  Dick,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Robin 
Hood,  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Deer- 
slayer,  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame, 
Huckleberry  Finn,  Around  the  World 
in  Eighty  Days,  and  many,  many  others. 
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They  have  also  published  four  special 
over-sized  35^f  editions — The  Story  of 
America,  The  Ten  Commandments, 
Adventures  in  Science,  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  All  other  editions  are  1 but 
schools  are  given  special  prices. 

Classics  Illustrated  Junior  Series, 
same  address.  There  are  now  46  excel¬ 
lent  titles  in  this  series.  Some  fitting  ex¬ 
amples  are  Paul  Bunyan,  The  Nightin¬ 
gale,  The  Golden  Goose,  Snow  White 
and  Rose  Red,  The  Wizard  of  Oz, 
Johnny  Appleseed,  Pinocchio,  and 
many,  many  more.  Parents  of  young 
children  should  especially  be  interested 
in  this  group.  Each  book  sells  for  15^ 
with  special  prices  to  schools. 

Dell  Comics,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  This  company  is 
the  largest  comic  book  publisher  of  them 
all.  Many  of  their  editions  can  be  used 
in  the  classroom  while  most  of  them 
are  excellent  for  home  usage.  They 
re-do  a  large  number  of  stories  in  pic¬ 
ture  form  such  as  Zane  Grey’s  Forlorn 
River,  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,  Edgar  Rice  Burrough’s  Tarzan, 
and  others.  They  publish  over  200  titles 
yearly,  many  one  timers  like  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney’s  World  of  Nature  or  A  Trip  to 
Mars.  They  are  very  educational  and 
children  learn  much  from  them.  They 
also  publish  a  series  similar  to  Classic 
Illustrated  Junior  entitled  Dell  Junior 
Treasury.  Each  book  sells  for  10^. 
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What  Schools  Are  Doing  In 
Creative  Writing 


By  GUY  WAGNER 


“It  is  better  to  create  than  to  be  learned; 


creating  is  the  true  essence  of  life.” 

— Niebuhr 


N.ATL  RE  has  been  most  gener¬ 
ous  in  endowing  children  with 
an  abundance  of  potential  crea¬ 
tivity.  And  when  children  are  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  that  encourages 
inventiveness  and  ingenuity,  they  will 
express  themselves  readily,  often  bril¬ 
liantly,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  is 
nothing  more  stimulating  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  than  his  own  production  of  some¬ 
thing  that  is  new  or  different.  The  new 
art  form;  the  new  way  of  saving  some¬ 
thing;  the  new  lilting  piece  of  verse  or 
music;  the  invention  of  a  new  construc¬ 
tion  in  wo(k1,  leather,  or  clay;  the  pupil- 
planned  drama;  a  fresh  idea  for  a  new 
f(K)tball  play;  the  creation  of  a  different 
architectural  design:  all  of  these  add 
greatly  to  one’s  satisfaction  and  joy  in 
living. 

Teachers  have  a  major  role  to  play 
in  providing  this  environment  in  which 
creative  growth  is  nurtured.  To  arrange 
such  an  environment,  both  in  terms  of 
the  physical  and  emotional  climate,  is 
at  the  same  time  a  teacher’s  responsi¬ 
bility  and  opiwrtunity. 

first  of  all,  the  teacher  must  recog¬ 


nize  the  possibilities  for  creativeness  in 
each  child.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  note 
such  growth  when  it  does  occur.  The 
chief  measure  of  creativity  is  that  the 
pupil  has  produced  something  NEW. 

How  can  the  teacher  foster  the  crea¬ 
tiveness  of  children?  By  being  the 
thoughtful  listener,  the  kindly  critic, 
the  encouraging  friend,  the  suggestor 
of  possibilities.  By  looking  upon  the 
child  with  respect,  and  having  a  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  his  achievements,  the 
teacher  may  become  the  power  that  stirs 
this  creative  impulse  into  reality — into 
in\entive  production. 

\\  hen  one  of  the  major  personality 
characteristics  of  a  sch(K)l  is  creativitv, 
we  can  be  sure  that  this  is  a  tribute  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  creative  spark 
which  good  teaching  affords.  It  should 
be  the  goal  of  all  sc1i(K)1s  that  every 
child  has  this  encouragement,  as  well 
as  the  op|-K)rtunity  for  self-expression  in 
all  forms  of  creative  endeavor. 

It  is  somewhat  like  magic  to  observe 
the  truly  creative  teacher.  One  cannot 
always  precisely  "spell  out”  the  ways  in 


*Dr.  Wagner  is  director  of  the  Curriculum  l  aboratory,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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which  this  teacher  inspires  her  pupils. 
But  one  can  sense  this  creativity  at 
work  hy  observing  the  children  them¬ 
selves:  their  profound  satisfaction  in 
producing  something  original;  the  eager¬ 
ness  which  always  accompanies  the 
project  personally  inspired;  the  glow 
that  lights  the  faces  of  those  who  have 
purpose  in  what  they  do;  the  self-respect 
which  grows  out  of  creative  endeavor; 
and  the  appreciation  of  others  who  pro¬ 
duce,  regardless  of  the  held,  meritorious 
and  original  designs. 

It  would  take  at  least  all  the  pages  of 
this  September  issue  of  Education  to 
give  even  a  minimum  presentation  of 
curriculum  materials  devoted  to  crea¬ 
tivity  in  the  various  subject  Helds.  For 
this  reason,  the  following  reviews  of 
curriculum  guides  are  drawn  from  a 
single  area:  Creative  Writing.  The 
reatler  is  invited  to  stretch  his  own 
imagination  to  a  tour  of  a  hundred  of 
our  best  schools  wherein  he  would  see 
the  development  of  creativity  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum. 

Houston  Independent  School  District, 
Veiling  and  Writing  Stories  and  Poems. 
Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Public  Schools,  Houston,  Texas, 
February,  1957,  mimeographed,  89  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to 
make  available  some  techniques  for 
developing  creativity  in  children’s  use 
of  language.  All  of  the  material  in¬ 
cluded  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  ideas 
developed  in  teacher  workshops. 

Section  I  is  devoted  to  “The  Art  of 
Story  Telling.”  The  writers  point  out 
that  “though  story  telling  is  frequently 
used  simply  as  a  means  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  the  art  of  showmanship,  the 
gifteil  story  teller  is  always  conscious  of 
his  opportunity  to  fan  the  spark  of  gen¬ 
ius  within  each  of  his  listeners  that  can 
create  true  individuality.”  They  go  on 
to  emphasize  the  p<jint  that  the  gifted 


story-teller  (the  spinner  of  tales)  is  not 
so  much  “gifted”  as  “practiced.”  Fhere 
are  suggested  techniques,  rules  and 
methods  by  which  teachers  may  devel¬ 
op  their  potentialities  for  using  stor\ 
telling  as  a  means  of  interpreting  one’s 
feelings  to  others. 

Section  11  is  devoted  to  “Using 
Stories  and  Poems  as  a  Springboard.” 
lo  stimulate  pupil  interest  in  art,  mu¬ 
sic,  social  studies  and  other  subject  Helds 
a  number  of  illustrations  are  given  to 
report  actual  story  telling  experiences  at 
the  several  grade  levels. 

Section  III  discusses  “Discovering 
and  Developing  Creativity.”  It  presents 
a  number  of  testing  procedures  and  also 
pictures  the  environment  which  en¬ 
courages  creative  work.  It  is  emphasized 
that  “good  writing  reHects  what  goes  on 
in  the  room.  It  comes  naturally  from 
purpose  for  planning,  experimentation, 
exploration  and  most  often  from  simple 
observation.” 

Section  IV'  is  entitled  “A  Little  An¬ 
thology  of  Children’s  Writings.”  F'x- 
amples  of  the  work  of  children  are  given 
from  such  areas  as  the  world  of  nature, 
tail-tales,  humor,  fantasy,  and  special 
days. 

Portlanil  Public  Schools,  Good  Reasons 
for  Writing.  Portland,  Oregon,  1957, 
mimeographed,  68  pp. 

The  authors  make  the  point  that 
writing  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
assignment;  instead,  “it  should  be  a 
communication  for  a  purpose." 

Fhere  are  six  major  purposes  for 
writing:  (1)  keeping  exact  records,  (2) 
making  clear  explanations,  (3)  sharing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  (4)  enjoying 
experiences  and  imagination,  (5)  shar¬ 
ing  make-believe  stories,  and  (6) 
writing  rhymes  and  poems. 

I  he  authors  effectively  show  ways  to 
work  from  these  six  purposes  to  actual 
production.  They  say,  “Since  teaching 
is  recognized  as  a  creative  process,  the 
ideas  which  are  described  in  tbe  follow¬ 
ing  pages  are  not  intended  as  ready¬ 
made  assignments  for  a  busy  teacher. 
Instead,  those  who  peruse  these  pages 
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may  find  ideas  which,  when  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  interests  and  abilities 
of  their  own  pupils,  become  new  ideas. 
Thus  the  sharing  of  ideas  produces 
more  ideas,  and  a  chain  reaction  of  crea¬ 
tive  teaching  begins." 

The  major  part  of  the  publication  is 
devoted  to  actual  illustrations  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  writings  as  they  go  about  fulfill¬ 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  six  major  pur- 
|X)ses  listed  above. 

New  York  City  Schools,  l)evelo\nng 
Children’s  Potrer  of  Self-Expression. 
Board  of  Education,  Brooklyn  1,  New 
York,  1952-53,  printed,  171  pp. 

This  comprehensive  publication  dis¬ 
cusses  "Written  Expressions  in  the 
School  Curricu!um"  and  in  so  doing 
points  out  the  emphasis  on  "expression- 
al”  writing,  the  role  of  written  expres¬ 
sion  in  general,  and  written  expression 
as  part  of  the  language  arts. 

In  evolang  expression  there  must  hrst 
be  a  stimulating  atmosphere  for  writing, 
much  of  which  would  be  based  upon  the 
children’s  own  experiences. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  writings  in  this  publication  as 
well  as  techniques  which  stimulate  crea¬ 
tive  writing.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
children’s  personal  and  social  values  as 
a  basis  for  the  things  they  write.  Final¬ 
ly,  there  is  a  section  in  which  the  teach¬ 
er  is  shown  how  to  evaluate  the  child’s 
work  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  expression,  selection  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  content,  accuracy  in  the  mech¬ 
anics  of  written  expression,  and  the 
clues  to  life  values  that  are  revealed  in 
his  writing.  Suggestions  are  also  made 
for  keeping  the  child’s  creative  writing 
in  his  own  personal  folder.  A  number 
of  examples  are  given  as  to  what  is 
contained  in  folders  of  children  of  vari¬ 
ous  grade  levels. 

Wilmington  Public  Schools,  We  Write 
What  We  Think.  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  1956,  mimeographed,  158  pp. 

This  attractive  booklet  is  replete  with 
many  superior  illustrations  of  children’s 
creative  writing.  They  are  classified  in 


such  categories  as  ( 1 )  We  Write  Our 
Long-Time  Ihoughts,  (2)  We  Write 
About  Things  We  Have  Done — and 
Known,  (3)  We  Write  Lines  That 
Make  Us  Smile,  (4)  We  W  rite  About 
B(K)ks,  (5)  We  Write  Stories,  (6)  W'e 
Write  of  Many  Things,  and  (7)  We 
W’rite  of  the  Days  of  Our  Year. 

A  most  intriguing  example  follows: 

My  One  Wish 

If  one  wish  1  was  allowed, 

1  wouKl  wish  for  a  key. 

To  open  blind  boys’  and  girls’  eyes 
That  they  might  see. 

in  the  foreword  to  this  anthology  of 
children  writings,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
“One  of  the  goals  of  a  modern  language 
arts  program  is  the  development  of  a 
child's  potential  power  to  write  what  he 
thinks.  This  involves  stating  thoughts 
clearly  as  well  as  giving  correct  form  to 
what  is  written.  Thus  the  pupil  begins 
to  appreciate  all  of  the  complexities  and 
potentialities  of  the  English  language. 

“It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  chil¬ 
dren  will  develop  the  skills  of  writing  to 
a  greater  degree  than  others.  It  is  also 
to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  com- 
|ietencies  between  the  child  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade  and  the  young  adult  in  the 
twelfth  year  would  be  considerable.  Nor 
has  every  student  shared  equally  in  the 
gift  of  creative  imagination.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  each  piece  in  this  collection, 
therefore,  is  that  each  student  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  the  power  of  written 
language  his  own.” 

Los  Angeles  County,  Guiding  Grou’th 
In  Written  Expression.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Los  Angelos  12,  California, 
1956,  printed,  135  pp. 

The  authors  point  out  the  importance 
of  teachers  recognizing  the  difference 
between  creative  and  imitative  language 
activities.  Probably,  in  the  past,  imita¬ 
tive  activities  have  been  over-empha¬ 
sized  while  the  creative  powers  were 
neglected  or  in  some  instances  perhaps 
unrecognized.  Real  growth  in  language 
expression  proceeds  within  each  child 
as  a  creative  process.  The  imitative  ac¬ 
tivities  function  chieflv  in  matters  that 
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have  to  do  with  s(K'ial  conventions  used 
in  speaking  and  writing.  “In  time  these 
conventions  tend  to  be  learned,  or  as¬ 
similated,  in  relation  to  each  child's 
own  thought  structure,  and  so,  through 
a  gradual  prcKess,  they  become  avail¬ 
able  for  direct  use.” 

“In  the  creative  process  the  writer  has 
a  need  and  desire  to  write  growing  out 
of  evervday  living.  He  needs  time  to 
record  bis  ideas  and  feelings,  unham- 
|U'red  by  technical  difficulties.  He  needs 
opportunities  to  e.xperience  satisfactions 
with  his  efforts  when  he  is  ready  to  do 
so.  He  needs  individual  help  in  eval¬ 
uating  whether  what  he  has  written 
conveys  what  he  intended  to  say.  He 
needs  help  and  encouragement  in  at¬ 
tacking  those  problems  of  mechanics 
with  which  he  is  mature  enough  to 
cope.  He  needs  the  added  satisfactions 
that  come  from  knowing  that  improved 
techniques  facilitates  communication.” 

This  publication  is  divided  into  five 
chapters:  (1)  “1  Have  An  Idea”  points 
out  how  teachers  mav  encourage  chil¬ 
dren  to  express  their  ideas.  (2)  “I  Want 
To  Write’^  discusses  children’s  purposes 
as  a  motivation  to  their  writing  and 
shows  how  specific  needs  for  writing 
will  develop  out  of  group  activities.  (3) 
“1  Wanted  To  Say”  shows  how  children 
are  taught  to  observe,  discuss,  and  man¬ 
age  some  of  the  meebanics  of  writing. 


(4)  “How  Am  I  Doing”  gives  specific 
suggestions  as  to  how  children  can  be 
helped  to  evaluate  their  own  work  and 
in  so  doing  grow  in  a  feeling  of  adequa¬ 
cy  in  the  use  of  language.  (5)  “I  Like 
1  o  Write”  presents  a  number  of  things 
written  by  children  as  reactions  to  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  reactions  to  people 
and  processes,  imaginative  expressions 
in  rhymes  and  tales,  and  feeling  and 
facts  in  everyday  living. 

In  closing  this  column  for  the  first 
issue  of  the  1958-59  school  year,  the 
author  would  like  to  greet  the  readers 
with  somewhat  the  same  expression  as 
used  by  Nettie,  age  7,  whose  poem 
Rhyme  is  one  of  the  creative  writings 

f (resented  in  the  New  York  City  pub- 
ication. 

Rhyme 

I  met  a  big  girl;  her  name  was  Betty 
Lou. 

When  she  saw  me  each  day,  she  said, 
“How  do  you  do?” 

In  like  fashion,  I  should  like  to  say 
“How  do  you  do?”  to  readers  of  this 
column.  I  trust  that  the  materials  in¬ 
cluded  will  be  fruitful  sources  of  ideas 
that  may  find  practical  application  in 
your  own  school.  Suggestions  from  you 
regarding  themes  for  future  issues  will 
be  welcomed. 


gifted  students  are  your  greatest  teaching  challenge  — 
help  them  develop 

TEACHER’S  GUIDANCE  HANDBOOKS— Separate  Editions 

(2  volumes  each) — Elementary  and  Secondary 

Volume  I  —  Identifying  Children  (Students)  with  Special  Needs 
Volume  2  —  Helping  Children  (Students)  with  special  needs 

and  a  companion  ROSThR  il'ORKBOOK  for  each  edition 

.  .  .  providvt  you  with  tyttomatic  tochniquot  and  procadurat  (or  halping  tludantf  with  tpacial 
talanta  to  maka  full  uta  o(  thair  capabilitiat  .  .  . 

writtan  by  Dr.  Jack  Kough  and  Dr.  Robart  DaHaan  batad  on  actual  clatiroom  axporionca 
for  mora  information  writa  Dapartmant  VG 

BDD  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  57  West Gr.nd Avenue 

Chicego  10,  Illinois 


Margaret  Efraemson 


Mrs.  Margaret  Efraemson, 
principal  the  Walton  Ele¬ 
mentary  SchfK)l  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  became  the  President  of  the 
Department  of  Elementarv  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  on  June  1.  Mrs.  Efraemson  at¬ 
tended  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School 
and  holds  B.S.F’d.  and  M.S.Ed.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Pensylvania. 

She  has  been  a  principal  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Schools  since  1941. 

Throughout  her  career  as  teacher  and 
principal  she  has  been  active  in  organi¬ 
zations  which  strive  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction.  She  has  served  as 


a  leader  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools  Summer  Workshop  for  many 
years.  The  Philadelphia  Principals  As¬ 
sociation  elected  her  president  for  the 
term  1950-52.  She  served  as  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Alumnae  Chapter 
of  Pi  Lambda  Theta  1956-57.  She  was 
Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Teach¬ 
ers  AsstK'iation,  Teachers  Certification 
Committee  and  was  active  with  the 
W  omen’s  Committee  of  the  Philadelph¬ 
ia  Cdiamber  of  Commerce. 

She  recently  worked  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Philadelphia  Principals  which 
stagetl  a  very  successful  convention  of 
the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  in  Philadelphia. 

Everyone  who  has  worked  with  Mar¬ 
garet  Efraemson  has  recognized  the 
deep  sincerity  of  her  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren,  in  teachers,  and  in  organizations 
that  promote  their  welfare.  She  believes 
that  improvement  of  the  professional 
status  of  the  elementary  school  principal 
brings  a  concomitant  upgrading  of  the 
quality  of  service  that  schools  can  offer 
children.  She  believes  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
plays  a  clear  and  compelling  role  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  professional  growth  of  the 
individual  elementary  school  principal, 
and  in  adding  to  the  stature  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  all  principals  throughout  our 
land. 
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Viewpoints — Educating  the  Gifted 

Hy  l  ARL  II.  HANSON 
Stipcrintciulctit  of  Schools 
H(H'k  Island,  Illinois 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  that  we  rcc()^- 
ni/e  the  talented,  the 

student  who  can  he  bright  and  teach 
him  expertly.  From  the  erics  of  some 
brij^ht  adults — scientists,  authors,  and 
college  professors — we  might  suppose 
that  “the  gifted”  are  people  who  have 
just  arrived  in  our  schools,  or  at  any 
rate  that  we  have  never  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  them  before.  We  can  reason¬ 
ably  ask  where  did  these  alarmists  go  to 
school?  They  are  self-admitted  bright; 
didn’t  anyone  ever  recognize  that  and 
teach  them? 

Also,  from  what  some  critics  say  we 
could  assume  that  the  only  truly  real 
people  are  ‘‘the  gifted;”  all  the  others 
are  a  sort  of  trash. 

Neither  of  the  assumptions,  that  the 
“gifted”  have  not  been  well  taught,  and 
that  the  “non  gifted”  are  trash,  is  true. 
We  have  always  had  bright  students, 
and  they  have  always  been  the  pride 
and  joy  of  good  teachers.  The  average 
and  below  average  are  just  as  much 
people  as  the  others;  and  to  sneer  at 
them  or  hold  them  in  contempt  is  to 
sneer  at  the  Creator.  None  of  us  made 
ourselves,  and  none  of  us  can  claim 
personal  honor  or  credit  for  what  we 
natively  have  or  don’t  have. 

The  American  schools  have  long  ac¬ 
cepted  the  obligation  to  “Get  out  of 
every  child  all  that  the  Lord  put  in,” 
and  our  record  is  good  in  respect  to 


our  teaching  of  the  gifted.  Where  did 
about  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  well- 
trained  scientists,  doctors,  college  pro¬ 
fessors  get  their  training  if  not  in  the 
.American  scIkk)!  system? 

Of  course,  we  want  to  do  better  by 
children  blessed  by  Ciod  with  unusual 
abilities.  Good  sch(H)ls  always  want  to 
do  better  by  all  of  their  children.  Two 
cautions  may  be  in  order: 

1 .  Tcm)  much  guidance,  too  much 
spoon  feeding,  too  much  attention  can 
weaken  the  potentially  strong.  These 
children  need  to  struggle  a  little,  have 
a  chance  to  think  for  themselves,  be 
given  plenty  of  chance  to  work  their 
own  way  through  obstacles.  Remember, 
steam  ships  sail  faster  against  the  wind. 
Chicks  w  hose  shells  are  broken  for  them 
at  birth  do  not  become  tough  roosters 
or  hardy  hens. 

2.  We  must  not  assume  that  just 
more  of  the  same  we  give  to  the  average 
and  below  average  is  a  proper  way  to 
teach  the  gifted.  Merely  to  give  such  a 
child  twenty-five  of  the  same  kind  of 
problems  we  give  the  rest  is  not  serving 
a  student  at  the  top  of  the  curve.  That 
only  bores  him,  disgusts  him,  and  makes 
him  resent  carrying  a  heavy  load.  It 
results  in  what  Syd  Harris  said  a  bright 
college  boy  told  him,  “We  are  so  busy 
studying  that  we  don’t  have  time  to  get 
an  education.”  Remember,  “enrich” 
and  “increase”  are  not  synonymous. 
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The  Young  Child  in  School.  By  Clark 
li.  Moustakas  and  Minnie  P.  Berson.  New 
York.  VVm.  Morrow  and  Co.  1956.  $4.00. 

The  Challenge  of  Children.  By  Co¬ 
operative  Parents'  Group  of  Palisades  Pre- 
School  Division  and  Mothers’  and  Children’s 
Hducational  Foundation,  Inc.  New  York. 
Wm.  Morrow  and  Co.  1957.  $3.75. 

Your  Child’s  Speech.  By  Flora  R. 
Schreiber.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1956.  $3.50. 

Educating  Spastic  Children.  By  F. 
Eleanor  Schonell.  New  York.  Philosophical 
library.  1956.  $6.00. 

These  four  recent  publications  will  be  of 
great  help  to  all  who  are  working  with  chil¬ 
dren.  Dr.  Moustakas  needs  no  introduction 
as  his  earlier  works  are  used  by  all  who  want 
a  deeper  insight  in  to  the  child  and  his  needs. 
In  the  present  volume,  he  and  his  co-author 
present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  nursery 
schools  based  on  research  into  theories  and 
practices  of  3 1 2  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  their  own  wide  experit'nces  with 
children.  Ample  references  arc  given  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter. 

Ten  parents,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Martha  Frank  prepared  The  Challenge  of 
Children  as  a  co-operative  venture.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  very  readable  book  that  will  be  of 
value  both  to  teachers  and  to  parents.  In 
Yo«r  Child’s  Speech  the  author  presents  a 
practical  guide  to  parents,  dealing  with  the 
development  of  the  child’s  speech  from  birth 
to  his  fifth  year.  Educating  Spastic  Children 
is  a  combination  of  scientific  research  and  ex¬ 
perience.  The  book’s  main  appeal  will  be  to 
teachers  and  other  professional  people  in- 
terestc'd  in  helping  the  spastic  child. 

— S.  M.  Amatora 


The  Wind  in  the  Forest.  By  Inglis 
Fletcher.  Indianapolis.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1957. 
$3.95. 

Here  is  an  historical  novel  of  rare  merit. 
The  story  is  laid  in  the  Tidewater  and  west¬ 
ern  regions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  days 
before  the  Revolution.  Against  a  fine  story, 
there  is  the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
that  later  was  to  blaze  forth.  The  theme  is 
the  conflict  between  the  frontier  farmers  of 
the  western  countries  and  the  conservative 
planters  of  the  Tidewater.  The  frontiersmen 
were  bold  to  resist  what  they  regarded  as 
injustice  and  oppression.  The  planters,  led 
by  the  Royal  Governor  William  Tryon,  saw 
in  the  rising  and  riots  of  the  west  the  decay 
of  all  law  and  order.  A  culminating  and  ex¬ 
citing  episode  in  the  book  is  the  stubbornly 
contested  Battle  of  Almance  in  May  1771. 

Student  Teaching  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  By  James  B.  Burr,  Lowry  W. 
Harding,  and  Leland  B.  Jacobs.  N.  Y.  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts.  1958.  $5.75. 

Student  teachers  who  plan  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  grades  will  find  this  book  a  most 
useful  one.  It  presents  a  splendid  overview 
of  the  purposes  and  practices  of  elementary 
education  and  it  is  replete  with  suggestions 
for  those  who  would  make  teaching  in  the 
grades  a  more  meaningful  experience  for 
youngsters.  The  book  follows  a  logical  order 
and  carries  the  student  teacher  from  his  first 
days  in  the  classroom,  through  the  days  of 
his  apprenticeship,  down  to  the  completion 
of  his  initial  experiences  in  his  chosen  career. 
This  is  no  volume  that  will  have  to  be  as¬ 
signed  page  by  page  and  unit  by  unit.  It  is 
a  source  book  that  student  teachers  will  use 
both  as  a  guide  and  as  a  treasury  of  valuable 
information. — W.  P.  S. 
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America's  Children.  By  Eleanor  H. 
Berncrt.  N.  Y.  Wiley.  1958.  $6.00. 

This  competently  designed  analysis  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  factors  affecting  the  nation’s 
children  is  based  on  data  from  the  1950 
Census.  Pertinent  statistics  are  presented  un¬ 
der  such  headings  as  education,  residence, 
and  work  activity  and  are  pointed  up  to 
differences  among  children  within  the  var¬ 
ious  areas  of  the  country.  There  are  impor¬ 
tant  chapters  dealing  with  school  enrollment 
and  the  educational  attainment  of  children 
and  youth  and  with  variations  in  age-grade 
school  progress.  Educational  planners  and 
administrators  as  well  as  those  who  plan  and 
direct  the  various  social  agencies  that  deal 
with  children  and  youth  will  find  the  volume 
a  sound  source  to  which  to  refer. — W.  P.  S. 

Apprenticeships  in  America.  By  Harry 
Kursh.  N.  Y.  Norton.  1958.  $3.75. 

Entrance  to  many  of  the  skilled  trades  to¬ 
day  is  through  the  avenue  of  apprenticeship. 
In  this  book,  Harry  Kursh  surveys  very  care¬ 
fully  the  whole  field  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  United  States.  He  shows  what  trades  have 
apprenticeship  programs,  where  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  located,  how  admission  to  them 
may  be  secured,  and  what  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  provides.  He  looks  further  into  the 
whole  problem  of  the  support  and  super¬ 
vision  of  these  programs.  An  excellent  guide 
for  vocational  school  people,  counselors, 
grade  advisers,  parents,  and  the  young  people 
themselves. — W.  P.  S. 

Thackeray:  The  Age  of  Wisdom, 
1847-1863.  By  Gordon  N.  Ray.  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill.  1958.  $8.00. 

In  this  volume,  Gordon  N.  Ray,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  provost  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  a  widely  acknowledged  authority  on 
Victorian  literature,  continues  his  exhaustive 
study  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The 
first  volume,  The  Age  of  Adversity,  covered 
the  years  from  1811-1846.  Those  were  years 
of  childhood  and  youth  and  of  the  great 
struggles  of  early  manhood.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  completes  this  excellent  and  definitive 
study.  That  Thackeray  was  a  most  complex 
individual  is  amply  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Ray. 
Although  to  the  outer  world,  Thackeray  ap¬ 
peared  serene  and  well-adjusted,  his  personal 
life  was  far  from  easy.  He  struggled  to  make 
provision  for  his  two  motherless  daughters. 


Jane  Brookfield  filled  his  need  for  feminine 
companionship  and  he  turned  to  her  when 
his  wife  retreated  into  insanity.  When  the 
relation  with  Jane  was  suddenly  broken  off 
by  the  lady’s  husband,  Thackeray  had  again 
been  deprived  of  a  wife.  Dr.  Ray  examines 
closely  and  with  all  the  tools  of  scholarship 
both  Thackeray  the  man  and  Thackeray  the 
social  commentator  and  novelist. — W.  P.  S. 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Guid¬ 
ance.  By  Emery  Stoops  and  Gunnar  L. 
Wahlquist.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1958.  $5.50. 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Guidance  is 
designed  as  a  text  for  the  basic  courses  in 
guidance  given  to  upperclassmen  and  graduate 
students  in  teacher  education.  Three  basic 
principles  of  guidance  underlie  the  text.  The 
first  is  that  guidance  is  a  continuous  process. 
The  authors  stress  that  from  kindergarten  on 
through  the  graduate  school,  teachers  must 
spend  increasing  allotments  of  time  in  ad¬ 
vising  and  counseling.  The  second  principle 
maintains  that  the  five  basic  steps  in  guidance 
are  all-important — getting  information  about 
the  individual,  getting  information  about  the 
environment,  putting  this  information  togeth¬ 
er,  helping  the  individual  to  understand  him¬ 
self  in  relation  to  his  place  in  society,  and 
evaluating  the  results.  The  third  principle 
is  really  an  assumption  and  it  holds  that 
most  beginning  classes  in  guidance  are  com¬ 
posed  of  students  with  a  wide  diversity  of 
background,  experience,  and  plans.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  content  of  the  text  is  wide  and 
covers  all  levels  of  the  school  system. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Only  the  Brave  are  Free.  By  Donald 
R.  Richberg  and  Albert  Britt.  Caldwell, 
Idaho.  Caxton  Printers.  1958.  $6.00. 

The  authors  of  this  stimulating  and  in¬ 
formative  volume,  steeped  as  they  are  in 
law  and  history,  have  very  carefully  traced 
the  rise  of  self-government  in  America  from 
Pilgrim  days  to  the  present.  Their  research 
into  the  past  reveals  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
forces  and  events  of  the  movements  that  have 
resulted  in  the  political  experiments  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  structure  of  self-government  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  United  States.  Both 
authors  see  the  perpetuation  of  our  national 
experiment  in  self-government  as  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  but  they  differ  on  the 
means  by  which  this  can  be  achieved. 
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Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School. 
By  Huth  A.  Martinson  and  Henry  Smallen- 
berg.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Prentice-Hall. 
1958.  $4.95. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  those  who  arc 
establishing  guidance  programs  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
already  working  in  such  programs.  In  to¬ 
day’s  educational  pattern,  guidance  work  at 
the  elementary  level  is  receiving  more  and 
more  attention.  The  grades  are  uniquely  im¬ 
portant  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  child,  both  for  his  emotional  well-being 
and  for  the  conservation  of  learning  poten¬ 
tial.  After  preliminary  chapters  setting  forth 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  guidance  in  the 
elementary  school,  the  authors  consider  such 
problems  as  individual  child  study,  methods 
of  group  study,  testing,  school  records,  quali¬ 
fications  and  duties  of  guidance  personnel, 
guidance  of  exceptional  children,  in-service 
study,  techniques  of  guidance,  working  with 
parents,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  guidance 
service.  The  volume,  as  readily  can  be  seen, 
is  most  comprehensive.  There  are  three  ex¬ 
cellent  appendices,  one  of  films  on  guidance, 
a  second  on  pamphlet  materials,  and  a  third 
which  is  a  very  full  bibliography. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Parents  Guide  to  Everyday  Prob¬ 
lems  OF  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Sidonie  Mats- 
ner  Gruenberg.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958. 
$4.95. 

Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg  is  eminently 
prepared  to  write  this  sound  and  reasonable 
guide  addressed  to  parents.  Mrs.  Gruenberg 
has  had  long  years  of  working  with  both  par¬ 
ents  and  children  and  she  has  lectured  widely 
on  many  phases  of  parent  education.  She  is 
now  Spi-cial  Consultant  to  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America.  Her  guide  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  parents  to  help  their  young¬ 
sters  from  five  to  twelve.  Such  topics  as  the 
following  are  but  a  sample  of  the  contents 
of  the  book:  truthfulness  and  lying;  when 
children  first  learn  about  sex;  when  your 
child  is  ill;  what  your  child  should  know 
about  spending  money;  when  children  dis¬ 
obey;  are  TV  and  comics  a  problem;  and 
home  experiences  that  help  with  school  work. 
This  is  an  excellent  book  for  those  concerned 
with  child  guidance  and  it  has  a  definite 
contribution  to  make  to  parent  associations 
and  to  individual  parents.  W.  P.  S. 


Japan  and  Her  Destiny.  By  Mamoru 
Shigemitsu.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1958.  $6.50. 

Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  late  Foreign  Minister 
of  Japan,  tells  the  story  of  the  tragic  change 
of  policy  which  with  the  span  of  a  few  years 
transformed  Japan  from  an  ally  and  friend 
of  the  Western  demiKracics  into  a  savage 
enemy  and  a  member  of  the  Berlin-Rome 
axis.  Shigemitsu  was  intimately  associated 
with  all  those  who  played  such  important 
parts  in  the  history  of  Japan  between  the  two 
wars.  His  liberal  policy  of  peace  and  concil¬ 
iation  was  unable  to  prevail  against  the  rabid 
warmongers.  This  book  gives  a  clear  insight 
into  what  was  going  on  in  Japan  before  and 
after  the  savage  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Guidance  and  Counseling  in  the 
Classroom.  By  Dugald  S.  Arbucklc.  Boston. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  1958.  $5.50. 

This  text  has  been  designed  for  use  in  a 
beginning  course  in  guidance  as  an  integral 
phase  of  teacher  education.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  advanced 
study  of  the  field  of  guidance  and  counseling. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  consideration  of 
the  broad  aspects  of  guidance  in  modern  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  need  for  guidance  services. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the 
classrom  teacher  in  guidance.  The  counseling 
process  is  fully  discussed  and  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  matter  of  measurement 
and  testing.  A  typical  case  study  in  counseling 
is  followed  through.  The  volume  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  organizing  guidance  services.  As 
a  basic  introductory  text,  the  volume  ade¬ 
quately  fulfills  its  stated  purpose. — W'.  P.  S. 

The  Story  of  Eyes.  By  S.  Sutton-Vane. 
Illustrated  by  Anthony  Ravielli.  N.  Y.  Vik¬ 
ing.  1958.  $3.50. 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  and  in 
the  secondary  schools  will  find  this  volume 
a  splendid  resource  in  their  teaching  for  both 
themselves  and  for  their  pupils.  The  story  of 
eyes  spans  the  millenniums  and  ranges  from 
the  first  light-sensitive,  miscroscopic  undersea 
creatures  at  the  daw  n  of  time  to  man  himself. 
Fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  insects, 
and  apes  arc  all  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
priceless  gift  of  vision.  The  book  closes  with 
some  fascinating  speculations  of  what  may 
happen  to  human  eyes  as  man  launches  into 
outer  space. — W.  P.  S. 
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Gi’iDANCF.  Sfrvices  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  Clif¬ 
ford  P.  Frochlich.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1958. 
$5.75. 

This  introductory  text  has  been  designed 
to  give  an  overview  of  guidance  services  vn 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
guidance  program  is  described  in  terms  of  the 
services  which  it  can  render  to  students  as 
a  group  and  as  individuals  when  such  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  required.  The  author  also 
explores  the  contributions  that  the  guidance 
program  can  make  to  the  instructional  staff, 
the  school  administration,  the  curriculum, 
and  the  research  services  of  the  contempor¬ 
ary  school.  Illustrative  materials  have  been 
gathered  from  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.— W.  P.  S. 


A  Tfrriblf  Bhavty.  By  .Arthur  J.  Roth. 
N.  Y.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy.  1958. 
$3.95. 

Although  Arthur  J.  Roth  has  written  a 
number  of  excellent  short  stories,  A  Terrible 
Beauty  is  his  first  venture  into  the  field  of 
novel  writing.  This  young  author  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  demonstrated  ability  in 
this  new  field,  for  A  Terrible  Beauty  is  a 
novel  of  great  strength  and  power  and  it  is 
tightly  and  carefully  written.  It  also  has 
quite  a  bit  to  say  on  some  of  the  vital  de¬ 
cisions  that  an  individual  must  make  in  life. 
The  novel  is  the  story  of  young  Dermot 
O’Neill  and  the  problems  that  he  faces  as 
he  achieves  manhood  in  a  troubled  Ireland 
of  the  1940’s.  The  scene  is  Northern  Ireland 
at  the  time  that  the  Battle  of  Britain  was 
raging.  The  Irish  Republican  Army  was 
again  stirring  and  trying  to  recruit  men  in 
the  northern  counties  of  the  partitioned  coun¬ 
try.  Dermot  volunteers  and  takes  part  in  two 
daring  raids.  He  has  shot  a  man  in  the  fray 
and  when  he  is  asked  to  lead  a  raid  where 
a  woman  and  child  might  become  victims, 
he  begins  to  question  this  means  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  free  Ireland.  The  young  man  decides 
to  withdraw  from  the  I.R.A.  The  conse¬ 
quences  to  himself  and  to  his  family  are  ut¬ 
terly  tragic  but  the  victory  is  Dermot’s.  Mr. 
Roth  writes  with  conviction  and  he  presents 
the  moral  issues  with  forcefulness.  His  char¬ 
acters  are  especially  vivid  and  some  of  his 
scenes  reach  great  heights. — W.  P.  S. 


V'OCATIONAL  Coi'NSFLI.NG  OF  THF  PHYSI¬ 
CALLY  Handicapped.  By  I.loyd  H.  Lofquist. 
N.  Y.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1957.  $5.00. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  occu¬ 
pational  therapists,  and  social  workers  will 
find  this  volume  most  helpful  in  their  daily 
work.  The  b<K)k  is  a  comprehensive  one  and 
its  pages  attest  to  the  wide  and  deep  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  author  in  dealing  with  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  The  author  first  considers 
his  field  in  relation  to  other  services  and 
more  especially  in  relation  to  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  to  hospital  administration.  Then  he 
discusses  the  specific  disability  areas.  These 
include  the  diabetic,  the  amputee,  the  heart 
patient,  the  hypertensive,  the  paraplegic,  the 
cancer  patient,  and  the  skin  patient.  After  a 
very  thorough  consideration  of  these  disa¬ 
bilities,  Mr.  Lofquist  deals  with  the  counsel¬ 
ing  process.  There  is  a  sound  section  on  refer¬ 
ence  resources.  On  the  whole,  despite  such  a 
broad  approach,  the  volume  is  one  that  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  counselors  approach 
their  handicapped  clients. — W.  P.  S. 


Introdl'Ction  to  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration.  By  Roland  F.  Campbell,  John  E. 
Corbally,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Ramseyer.  Boston. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  1958.  $6.00. 

“Campbell-Corbally-Ramseyer”  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  established  texts  in  courses 
in  school  administration  and  it  well  de¬ 
serves  its  place.  The  authors  have  designed 
their  volume  as  an  orientation  for  the  pro¬ 
spective  educational  administrator  and  they 
present  a  broad  overview  of  the  field  as  a 
basis  for  the  careful  self-evaluation  of  the  po¬ 
tential  administrator.  The  fourteen  chapters 
are  divided  into  three  major  sections:  The 
Job;  The  Man;  and  The  Profession.  In  the 
first  section,  consideration  is  given  to  the 
purpose  of  the  job,  the  tasks  that  comprise  it, 
the  situational  factors  that  affect  it,  and  the 
specific  steps  in  the  administrative  process. 
The  second  part  deals  with  the  administra¬ 
tor  as  an  individual.  In  this  section,  there  are 
discussions  of  the  methods  of  determining 
one’s  potential  for  the  job  and  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  administrative  position.  The 
final  section  of  the  text  looks  into  the  whole 
field  of  educational  administration  and  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.— W.  P.  S. 
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The  Teacher  and  School  Organiza¬ 
tion.  By  Leo  M.  Chamberlain  and  Leslie  W. 
Kindred.  Third  Edition.  Prenticc-Hall.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  1958.  $6.75. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  The  Teacher 
and  School  Organization,  a  volume  of  high 
professional  merit  and  one  that  has  been  very 
useful  in  teacher  education.  The  present  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  greatly  expanded  to  cover 
additional  topics.  Statistics  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  and  a  new  chapter  has  been  added 
dealing  with  the  legal  status  of  the  teacher. 
The  twenty-three  chapters  are  grouped  into 
six  major  divisions:  The  Scope  of  American 
Education;  The  Administration  of  American 
Education;  Problems  of  Prospective  Teachers; 
Instructional  Responsibilities;  Activities  Re¬ 
lated  to  Instruction;  and  Membership  in  the 
Teaching  Profession. — W.  P.  S. 

Mental  Health  in  Industry.  By  Alan 
A.  McLean  and  Graham  C.  Taylor.  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill.  1958.  $6.50. 

Two  medical  doctors  look  into  the  mani¬ 
fold  and  ever-pressing  problems  of  mental 
health  in  industry  in  this  book.  The  volume 
should  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  serve  in 
many  leadership  posts  in  industry  and  it 
should  serve  as  a  sound  text  in  colleges  and 
universities  that  prepare  men  and  women 
for  such  posts.  Personality  problems  and  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  are  discussed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  arena  of  work  and  the  accent  is 
on  the  total  industrial  structure  from  top 
management  to  the  hourly  semi-skilled  work¬ 
ers.  The  volume  is  non-technical  as  far  as 
medical  terminology  is  concerned. — VV.  P.  S. 

Remedial  Reading.  By  Maurice  D.  Woolf 
and  Jeanne  A.  Woolf.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill. 
1957.  $5.75. 

This  text  covers  various  techniques  used 
in  the  diagnosis,  counseling,  instruction,  and 
evaluation  in  remedial  reading.  It  includes 
examples  from  case  histories  and  group  prog¬ 
ress.  The  classroom  and  clinical  approach  is 
combined  with  suggestions  for  programs  at 
all  levels,  large  and  small  schools.  Included 
also  are  such  items  as  samples  and  lists  of 
materials,  statistical  evidence  of  success,  re¬ 
ports  of  workshops  and  seminars,  anotated 
bibliographies,  discussion  topics  and  exercises, 
and  suggested  and  daily  routines. 

— S.  M.  Amatora 


Educating  Gifted  Children.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  UeHaan  and  Robert  j.  Havighurst. 
Chicago.  L'niv.  Chicago  Press.  1957.  $5.00. 

Designed  for  use  as  a  text  in  a  university 
course  on  education  of  gifted  children,  the 
book  is  also  valuable  to  all  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  as  well  as  to  in-service  teachers.  Much  of 
the  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Quincy  Youth 
Development  Project,  which  sought  to  help 
schools  and  communities  serve  children  who 
need  special  help. 

The  practical  programs  are  given  for  both 
primary  and  secondary  schools  for  identify¬ 
ing  the  gifted,  for  developing  the  gifted 
through  enrichment,  and  through  special 
grouping  for  more  advanced  work.  A  highly 
recommended  volume. — S.  M.  Amatora 

Elementary  School  Science:  and 
How  TO  Teach  it.  By  Glenn  O.  Blough, 
Julius  Schwartz,  and  Albert  J.  Huggett.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition.  N.  Y.  Dryden  Press.  1958. 
$6.75. 

This  very  useful  and  helpful  book  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  revised  edition.  Teachers  of  the 
grades  will  find  the  volume  a  great  aid  as  they 
present  science  and  science  experiences  to 
young  children.  Throughout  the  emphasis  is 
on  outcomes — science  knowledge,  science 
procedures,  problem  solving,  and  critical 
thinking.  The  book  is  rich,  not  ohly  in  con¬ 
tent  materials,  but  in  methods  and  approach¬ 
es.— W.  P.  S. 

The  Elementary  School  Principal  at 
Work.  By  William  V.  Hicks  and  Marshall 
C.  Jameson.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N,  J.  Prentice- 
Hall.  1958. 

This  volume  presents  the  elementary  school 
principal  executing  the  tasks  that  are  the 
typical  day-to-day,  week-by-week,  month -by¬ 
month,  ycar-by-year  duties  inherent  in  the 
position.  It  is  a  most  practical  approach  to 
the  contemporary  principal  on  the  job.  From 
the  preparatory  work  that  must  be  done  long 
before  school  opens  in  September  to  the  days 
after  June  closing,  the  authors  have  been 
careful  to  identify  what  the  principal  must 
know  and  must  do  and  with  whom  he  must 
deal.  The  book  not  only  identifies  problems 
but  it  also  offers  suggestions  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  An  excellent  text  for  both 
prospective  principals  and  for  principals  al¬ 
ready  at  work. — W.  P.  S. 


CALENDAR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

1958 

Sept.  17-19:  National  Conference  on  Citizenship,  sponsored  by  Natl.  Commission  for  the 
Defense  of  Democracy  through  Education.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  21-24:  3rd  national  conference  on  driver  education,  administered  by  the  Natl.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Safety  Education  in  cooperation  with  1 1  NEA  departments  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  groups.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Scpt.24-26;  Rocky  Mountain  regional  conference  for  community  school  administrators, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  American  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  and  the  Dept,  of 
Rural  Education,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Oct.  3-4:  E'astern  Region  of  United  Business  Education  Association,  New  York,  New  York 

Oct.  10-11:  Fall  meeting.  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  through 
Education,  Denver,  Colo. 

Oct.  10-15:  2nd  annual  natl.  conference,  Dept,  of  Rural  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Oct.  12-15:  13th  natl.  conference.  County  and  Rural  Area  Superintendents,  a  division  of 
the  Dept,  of  Rural  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Oct.  17-18:  Southeastern  regional  meeting,  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Oct.  17-18:  Southwestern  regional  meeting,  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  and  California 
Science  Teachers  Assn.,  southern  section,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Oct.  20:  W'orkshop  Conference,  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
through  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  23-25:  5th  annual  conference  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  mathematics  teach¬ 
ing,  cosponsored  by  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Oct.  23:  Meeting,  Central  Region,  United  Business  Education  Assn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nov.  5-7:  Conference,  Natl.  Assn,  of  Public  School  Adult  Administrators,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Nov.  5-8 :  Regional  conference.  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  cosponsored  by  Colorado 
State  Chapter,  CEC,  Denver,  Colo. 

Nov.  7-8 :  Southeast  regional  conference.  Dept,  of  Classroom  Teachers,  W'hite  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  9-15:  American  Education  Week — Theme:  Report  Card,  U.  S.  A. 

Nov,  15:  W'orkshop  Conference,  Natl.  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  through 
Education,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nov.  23-26:  3rd  Natl.  Conf.  on  Preparation  of  Recreation  Personnel,  sponsored  by  Amer. 
Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  &  Recreation,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  27-29:  Annual  Meeting,  Natl.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nov.  27-29:  Annual  Convention,  Southern  Business  E'ducation  Assn.,  a  region  of  United 
Business  Education  Assn.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dec.  6-10:  4th  Research  Institute,  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
W'ashington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  8-10:  Natl,  conference  on  fitness  for  secondary  school  youth,  sponsored  by  Amer. 
Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  &  Recreation,  W'ashington,  D.C. 

Dec.  19-20:  Biennial  convention.  College  Band  Directors  Natl.  Assn.,  an  associated  organi¬ 
zation  of  Music  Educators  Natl.  Conference,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Dec  26-30:  Annual  joint  meeting,  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  and  the  .Amer.  Assn  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  28-30:  18th  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Natl.  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  29-31:  Joint  meeting.  Speech  .Assn,  of  America  and  the  Amer.  I'ducational  Theatre 
Assn.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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j  TEACHEBS  NEEDED — Elementary — Secondary— College.  We  have  ofiBcially  listed, 

I  hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
\  years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — over  30  years  under  the  same  management 
I  — ^give  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 

:  ‘TTou  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.” 

i  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

]  EiUbUshed  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  78th  Year 

i  205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  FENNA. 
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